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WINSTOWE. 



CHAPTER I. 

HAD HE FORGOTTEN ? 

f TTAVES of changeful fate have circled^ 
' ^ and eddied, and swirled about the 
centre figure of our story with mighty 
power and restless turmoil. 

Standing within this turbillion of change^ 
no longer owning the same name, of differ- 
ent position, different prospects, altered 
life, how fares it with our hero? 

Doubtless in time he woxild have leisure 
to put this question to himself ; at present 
a misty sense of unreality was over every- 
thing about him, himself included. 
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2 WINSTOWB. 

The change from the obscure position of 
an exceedingly humble member of the Bar, 
to that of finding himself the centre of 
interest, not only to those immediately 
around him, but in some sort to the world 
at large, was a startling one. 

It is here needful that I should impress 
upon my reader the fact that such proofs 
of William Snow's identity with the child 
of Arthur Mallinger, and Mary his wife, 
as were convincing enough to Sir George 
Plaistow, Mr. Pettigrew, and David Barle, 
would by no means sufl&ce to establish this 
identity in the eye of the law, nor yet 
satisfy "that beast Lumsden" (to quote 
our friend, the baronet), as to the propriety 
of Ardreggan eventually slipping from his 
unwilling hands. 

Perhaps never had the tact, energy, and 
•enterprise of Pelham Pettigrew shone 
with so steady — nay, almost so blinding a' 
lustre as now ! 

Solely to his determined and persevering 
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efforts was to be attributed the happy 
fact that a law-suit between Sir George 
Plaistow and the abominated Lumsden did 
not adorn the family records, for in less skil- 
ful hands, and under the management of a 
less clear head, there can be no doubt that 
once Sir George Plaistow should be gather- 
ed to his fathers, the country might have 
been edified, and lawyers and counsel 
greatly enriched, by a *' case " such as con- 
vulsed society some years ago. Doubtless 
also during the said case, endless witnesses 
would have been requested to inform the 
public "if they would be surprised to 
hear " a variety of contradictory and idiotic 
statements. As it was, no such " case " was 
ever brought before the law-courts of our 
enlightened country: though the unre- 
generate Lumsden more than once threat- 
ened such a proceeding as an ultimate yet 
certain result. 

At this time the newspapers fairly bristled 
with advertisements, entreating any person 

b2 



4 WINSTOWB. 

or persons^ who might have any knowledge 
of a certain " Arthur Mallinger, and Mary 
his wife," to come forward and lay such 
information at the feet of Mr. Pelham 
Pettigrew, Q.C. It will be easy for any of 
us to imagine the distress of mind with 
which WilUam awaited the results of these 
appeals flung, as it were, to the- "wide^ 
wide world." 

Nothing so weighed upon his heart as 
the thought of that poor mother whose 
life had been so short, and yet long enough 
to hold so much pain — that loving and 
faithful life that had been given for his — 
that wilful, yet all womanly woman who had 
loved, " not wisely, but too well," and whose 
sorrow God's hand had stilled at last ! We 
are told that the blood of murdered Abel 
''cried from the ground," and truly in 
these days of search and uncertainty, the 
cry of a murdered voice sounded in the 
ears of the man whose hand had given 
May's unopened letters to the flames^ for Sir 
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George Plaistow would have given half 
his lands now to hold that little packet safe 
and sound ! 

The expression of Pelham Pettigrew's 
countenance, as the fate of those letters 
was explained to him, had made Sir George 
wince as a blow might have done — ^nay, 
it was L think a worse hurt than any blow 
coTild have been, for the man clung mor6 
and more helplessly to the only friend he 
had, and would willingly have lied about 
the letters had he dared. But his confes- 
sion was dragged from him by that relent- 
less eye and voice which had long since 
made Pelham Pettigrew a terror to the 
witnesses on **the other side." 

There were one or two questions which 
it was considered needf xil to put to Lady 
Jane, in the hope that recollection might 
still hold some faint reflection of what con- 
cerned the past, even though the present 
was but a confused mass of images, melting 
the one into the other in the mirror of her 
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mind. Pelham Pettigrew, ushered in by 
Miss Pheemie, and followed by a most un- 
willing visitor in the person of Sir George 
himself, therefore paid a visit to the room 
in the eastern wing of the castle. 

As they entered, my Lady rose to receive 
them, bending low in courteous salutation, 
with all that perfect grace that was the 
one charm she had preserved throughout 
the troubled years of her life. She did not 
offer to give her hand to either ; but held 
some freshly-gathered flowers very tender- 
ly, as though she were guarding them for 
some one dear to her ; and now and again 
she glanced wistfully at the door. 

'^ You are welcome," she said, speak- 
ing without a trace of that shy timidity 
that had been so painfully evident in the 
past, " but I cannot ask you to stay long ; 
I am expecting my daughter : she has 
sent me these flowers you see — it is they 
who tell me to expect her : she will be 
here very shortly now, I think; she will 
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kneel here, by my knee— we shall kiss each 
other — we shall like to be alone together." 

Sir George had backed gradually out of 
the room as his wife spoke. 

As to Pelham Pettigrew, if ever that 
astute man of law was in danger of utterly 
disgracing his reputation as a hardened 
worldling, I think it was at this moment ! 

" It is no use — ^no use at all !" he mut- 
tered to Miss Pheemie. Then he turned 
to leave the room. 

Not, however, without one backward 
look. 

Lady Jane was sitting by the fire, gazing 
dreamily at the flowers now lying on her 
lap ; she touched them tenderly one by 
one, and spoke softly, words that to the 
ears of others held no meaning. 

" She is quite, quite happy !" whispered 
Miss Pheemie, following Mr. Pettigrew 
out into the corridor. 

But he cannot have heard ; for he never 
even looked at her, by way of reply. Then 
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he passed on, — ^for the first and only time 
in his life, guilty of discourtesy to a 
woman ! 

It may perhaps be as well that at this 
stage of my story I should anticipate a 
little, and say that the numerous and con- 
stantly recurring advertisements of which 
we have before spoken, appealing to those 
who could give any information respecting 
William's parents, at length resulted in 
the appearance at Mr. Pettigrew's cham- 
bers in the city of a certain Thomas 
Mallinger, no other than the son of those 
relatives beneath whose roof the broken- 
down tutor had taken refuge. 

It appeared that at the time of Arthur 
Mallinger's illness, the worthy couple, 
Thomas's father and mother, were bound 
for Australia, being possessed by an idea 
that in that golden land men ran up the 
ladder of success with a hop-skip-and-jump, 
and sat complacently at the top for the 
remainder of their lives. 
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The illness of the boy who was dear to 
them as a son, though in actual relation- 
ship only a nephew, put ofE, though it did 
not ultimately stand in the way of, their 
emigration to the other side of the world. 

Mary Plaistow was married from their 
house, at that gloomy little church among 
the Liverpool docks, whence Pelham Petti- 
grew had succeeded in dragging forth the 
record of the event, and shortly after the 
marriage, Arthur's relatives set sail for 
the country that was the haven of their 
desires. 

Poor May's letters reached that distant 
land at long intervals, and the story told 

by each succeeding one was sadder than 

« 

the one before. With natural pride she 
forbore to speak of the grinding poverty 
that haunted her home like a gaunt-eyed 
spectre ; forbore to tell of all the privation 
she, so luxuriously nurtured, had to endure. 
She never told the pitiful story of long 
months of struggling to "keep the wolf 
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from the door ;" of letters penned in hope, 
to those who should have aided her — 
letters replied to only by unbroken silence. 

With weary, aching head, Arthur Mal- 
linger strove to coin money from an 
already overstrained brain ; his tired fin- 
gers plied pen and pencil, yet never thought 
the task a hard one, because it was done 
for May ! 

And she, hiding her own anxieties and 
suffering from his eyes as best she could, 
strove to cheer him on, and never once by 
look or word led him to fear that she re- 
pented casting in her lot with his. 

Indeed, how should she; seeing that 
her life, however troubled outwardly, had 
the full completeness that is ever bom of 
a love that knows no changefulness, and 
never faileth ? 

At last to these two came that terrible 
day when the man's head and hands could 
toil no more. 
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He who had so passionately, if so un- 
wisely loved her, lay dying. 

What think you was the burden on his 
heart of knowing what her helplessness 
and desolation would be in the future ? 

She, a delicately-nurtured girl, would be 
left, lacking even the shelter his poor 
efforts might have won for her, to face the 
weakness and the pains of motherhood— 
alone ! 

" May, I shall write to Lady Plaistow 
myself," he said one day, when the hand 
of sickness was very sore upon him. 

And May, white and wan, brought the 
pen and paper. 

But the poor, feeble hand refused to 
trace the words ; the poor, dim eyes were 
growing sightless. 

*'0h, my darling!" the man cried, in 
his bitter pain, as the pen dropped from 
his hold, " oh, my love, what suffering 
I have brought upon you ! What sorrow 
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has come upon you for my sake I What 
will become of you, my own — when I am ♦ 
gone ?*' 

In a moment she had flung herself upon 
her knees beside his bed, and, with her 
arms about his wasted form, and her 
words broken by kisses showered upon 
his sunken cheeks and pallid lips, sobbed 
out how '^gladly, gladly, gladly,'' she 
would wade through that sea of sorrow 
again ; how more than twice tenfold she 
counted all the trouble overbalanced by 
the sweetness of that love that he had 
borne her through it all ! 

Even dread of the future could find no 
place in her mind just then, for all lesser 
shadows were hidden by the great black 
cloud of anguish that brooded over her 
soul as she realized that her husband was 
going from her. 

Death is often merciful at last, and 
hushes the dying to sleep right tenderly. 

And so, in the end, to Arthur Mallinger 
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the Ejng of Terrors came in gentle guise 
enough, for the images that floated before 
his failing senses were those only of a 
happy past, and, with his head upon the 
breast of the woman who had been faith- 
ful *^even unto death," his spirit passed 
away. 

All the money that could be spared by 
those good people in Australia, was sent 
at once to Mary Mallinger, when they re- 
ceived the news of her husband's death ; 
but, perhaps, Australia is not just the 
country from which one would select to 
have urgently needed help sent to one, and 
the only result of this generosity was the 
return of both letter and enclosure through 
the dead letter office, some months after- 
wards. 

But before this — one more letter — the 
last they ever received— came from the 
young widow. 

Things with her had gone on from bad 
to worse, as might naturally have been ez- 
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pected. She had parted with everything, 
even with that little golden circlet, to the 
possession of which a woman clings with 
a loving tenacity. 

By such means she had managed to pay 
for the bare necessities of life; she had 
written, not once, but many times, to Ar- 
dreggan, beseeching her father and mother 
for help and forgiveness, and telling them 
of her widowed state, and of the time of 
trial that was now so fast approaching. 

No notice had been taken of these piti- 
ful appeals ; even a letter to Miss Pheemie 
— dear, good Pheemie, who never in her 
life denied '* the child " a single thing she 
had it in her power to give — was unan- 
swered like the rest. 

May was in despair. 

The lodging-house keeper began to urge 
her to quit the room, or rather attic, for 
which she could now hardly manage to 
pay, even by working closely at her needle, 
and counselled her to apply for admission 
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to one of those lying-in hospitals of which 
there are several in Liverpool. 

But the pride of the girVs birth and 
breeding rose in hot protest against this 
suggestion, and, in what seelned to her a 
happy moment of inspiration, she bethought 
her of an old servant who had left Ar- 
dreggan to marry an Englishman. May 
happily remembered the name of the 
cathedral town where this woman had gone 
to live. 

Yes ; she would go there at once ; in- 
deed, what choice had she ? 

To make her way to Ardreggan, was not 
to be thought of. 

Not that she feared for herself ; but full 
well she knew that to appear before her 
father would be to bring terrible anger 
and suffering upon the head of that mother 
who had kissed and blessed her in the 
glinting firelight on the night that she had 
left her home, to follow the fortunes of the 
one that had grown dearer than all others. 
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So the worn and weary creature set out 
on what proved to be her last journey. 
She took the ferry across the Mersey, that 
in spite of a lead-coloured sky looked 
bright and full of life and bustle, with 
its countless ships and busy steamers. 
On the Cheshire side of the river, May 
travelled by train as far as her slender 
stock of money would allow ; then she 
made up her mind to walk the rest of the 
way to Weaverton. All things seemed to 
combine against her. Heavy snow had 
fallen during the latter part of her journey : 
a bitter wind now arose, and made fine 
sport whirling the flakes here and there ; 
and against this wind and snow, she, a 
delicate, suffering creature, with the first 
pangs o{ motherhood even now turning 
her cheek whiter than the snow around 
her, made her weary way, until the sweet 
chimes of the old cathedral bells fell 
through the snow-thickened air, and the 
lights of the town glimmered here and 
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there, and seemed like friendly guides 
beckoning to cheer her on. 

With the few coins she had still remain- 
ing May dared not go to any inn. She 
made up her mind to inquire at the door 
of some humble dwelling for High Town, 
the part of Weaverton in which the old 
servant lived. 

Thus the poor, homeless, heart-broken 
woman came to Mother Button's, with what 
result we who have read this story already 
know. I have taken advantage of an 
author's privilege, and told the story of 
Arthur Mallinger's wife in its entirety at 
this stage of my tale ; but it must be borne 
in mind by the reader, that only piece by 
piece, and bit by bit, was the knowledge 
of it all laid before the man most deeply 
interested in every detail. 

Ah ! how sadly William thought of that 
short and troubled life that had at last 
been given for his own ! 

The only relic he possessed of that poor 

VOL. ni. c 
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young mother was the hymn-book taken 
from the pocket of her dress by Mother 
Button's hands, and shown to David Earle 
when first he asked for that Christmas 
present which had proved so onerous a 
gift. 

It may well be imagined that the mar- 
vellous events of this period of William's 
life created intense excitement in those 
various people who had been hitherto most 
liS with him; from Beams, the jocund, who 
shot, like an arrow from a bow, into 
^' Twigg's" kitchen, and shouted at Mrs. 
Masher that his master " had got hisself 
into the papers, and was a-going to be 
made king of the Oalibin Islands," to 
Mother Button:, who, as she expressed it, 
" got her head turned wrong side afore," 
when she was informed by Mr. Briggs 
that Master William had turned out to be a 
lord, and would ''ev^entuate into a dock" 
one of these days. 
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And Jim ? 

Well, he heard the story of his master's 
greatness with very mingled feelings. No 
honour, no glory, no rank however high, 
no wealth however unlimited, coiild seem 
to his devoted heart to form too bright a 
crown for fate to lay at his old playmate's 
feet ; nor did he do the grand and noble 
nature of his master such injustice as to 
think even for a moment that prosperity 
could change his heart towards those who 
had been the friends of his early days ; but 
Jim, with that subtle intuition of sympathy 
that was love-given, knew that rank, and 
wealth, and all the good things fortune 
could bestow, lacked for William just the 
one thing that woidd have made them most 
precious. Nor was Jim far wrong ; for in 
these days, when fortune seemed bent 
upon showering her best and richest gifts 
upon his pathway, now and again a passion- 
ate protest would arise in William's heart, 
in that these good gifts had not come 

c2 
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sooner in the day. Now he stood upon an 
equal, or rather upon a higher social plat- 
form than the woman he loved : and yet.it 
availed him nothing. 

Doubtless the fair ones of the social 
world in which he now must take his 
stand, would generously show every inclina- 
tion to make life pleasant to him : mothers 
would smile, and daughters simper ; indeed, 
already Sir George Plaistow had speculated 
upon the matrimonial prospects of his 
grandson, and thrown out a hint or two, 
each one of which had fallen to the ground, 
as dead a weight as that " dead leaf " of 
which the Laureate so musically tells us. 

Sir George had at this time yet to learn 
that William was not one to be shouted or 
yelled at, or cursed into this line of conduct 
or that ; but he recognised the fact fully 
in process of time, which must, I am sure, 
have been a piece of most wholesome disci- 
pline for the old tyrant. 

You see the fact was this : our hero's 
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heart was a shrine in which reigned 
supreme a woman ^ith steadfast eyes, and 
a low, sweet voice, and a rare grace all 
her own. This being so, all other women, 
were they ever so fair, ever so charming, 
ever so wise, seemed but as shadows in his 
sight. 

The bitterest misgivings of his mind 
centred in the fear that Guy Tremlett 
better loved the beauty than he understood 
the golden nature of the woman who was 
his promised wife. 

Once this loving fear dispelled, and 
half the sting of her loss would be taken 
away. 

For he knew Lilian was not one of those 
women who, finding the highest happiness 
fail them, are content to batten in the 
lower — 

" Fall lower, yet be happy," 

could never, he knew, be said of her. 
Faithful she would ever be, and of unfail- 
ing courage; dauntless in her power of 
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keenest suffering, beyond what another 
woman could be, wrapped in the armour of 
indifference; but all the peace and joy 
would die out of those gentle eyes, and 
only patience linger in their sad and tender 
depths. 

** Are you forgetting us among all those 
grand folks you belong to now ?" she had 
asked in one of her latest letters — ^letters 
written half at her own, half at Uncle 
David's dictation. 

Was he forgetting ? Had he forgotten ? 
In all the excitement and turmoil of the 
last eventful weeks, had there been an 
hour in which she had been cheated of 
that deep indwelling in his thoughts which 
had been her heritage so long ? 

Ah, no I for as the still depths of the 
ocean are untroubled by the fiercest storm 
that lashes the surface, so the under-cur- 
rent of William's inner life was all unruffled 
and unchanged. 

In this same letter are some few sen- 
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tences that set him thinking gravely. 

" I think Uncle David is just a little 
jealous of your new relations ; he has a 
wistful look when speaking of you that 
makes me fancy this-; you know he is get- 
ting very old now, and he is not so well 
and strong either as he was. The visits 
of those lawyers, and the excitement of 
the whole thing, have tried him a good 
deal, and I think, dear William, he will be 
glad when you can run down and see us. 

"I, too, shall be glad when that time 
comes ; you always smooth things out for 
me, you know, and just now they are a 
little crumpled." 

" Something in Tremlett's letters has 
set the dear heart worrying," said William 
to himself, as he folded the closely written 
sheet. Then he bethought him of the 
fact that a long letter, sent to catch Guy 
at the Poste Restante, Naples, had never 
been answered, though more than ample 
time for a reply had elapsed. 
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The result of these reflections was that 
he journeyed south next day, and, just as 
evening was closing in, drove up the 
avenue to Winstowe. 

The good folks there had not expected 
him, but Mrs. Timmins, hearing wheels 
upon the gravel sweep, was so certain as 
to who the arrival would prove to be that 
she precipitated herself towards the study, 
and ran violently against Briggs, hurrying 
in the same direction. 

•* Oh, sir, if you please, there's a jly 
coming up the avenue ! It's Master Wil- 
liam, sir, I know I" cried Mrs. Timmins. 

David Earle rose, and looked so agitated 
that Lilian sprang up from her low seat 
by the fire and threw her arms about his 
neck. 

Meanwhile, Briggs hastily pulled on his 
livery coat, that had been laid aside in the 
retirement of the pantry, and wildly 
argued with himself as to whether he 
should address Master William as "my 
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Lord " at once, or whether such a proceed- 
ing might be considered premature ? He 
made a plunge for the door, shot himself 
out on to the step, and then stood bowing 
like a Chinese mandarin, and staring at 
William so intently that he forgot to look 
after the luggage, or abuse the cab-driver. 

" He don't look a bit changed," thought 
Briggs. " He's just the same, just as 
haffable as if he weren't nobody at all !" 

For William had shaken hands heartily 
with the old servant, and then rushed for- 
ward, leaving fly and luggage to their 
fate. 

A little timid, a little paler than her 
wont, Lilian came forward to meet him ; 
two hands were held out to him, two 
grave sweet eyes were raised to his. 

Thus he sees again the woman he loves, 
thus he holds her little hands in his, and 
changed to all the world, unchanged to 
her, reads the stirring of some new trouble 
in her eyes. 
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** Uncle David is in the study ; I would 
not let him come out to you here ; he is 
greatly agitated," says Lilian, leading 
William to the door of the room. 

Then William Mallinger, the boy to 
whom David Earle had stretched forth a 
helping hand in the old, old days that 
were past — the boy whom he had loved 
and tended as his own son, went into the 
presence of his benefactor. 

Uncle David would fain have given him 
a bright and joyous welcome, fain have 
given expression to all the loving thoughts 
and wishes that filled his heart ; but as he 
stands and looks upon the face of "his 
boy," greater now in the estimation of the 
world, but the same — the very same to 
him — the old man's greeting finds no 
utterance but tears. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A WILL OF HIS OWN. 



T T may well be imagined that the days 
-■- seemed only too short for Uncla 
David and his children to talk over all 
the strange events of the past two months. 

A delightful excitement and flutter per- 
vaded the Winstowe household. 

The Dean and the Dean's wife called 
upon the hero of the day, and many other 
county magnates also paid their respects 
to the man who had been once a " waif 
and stray/' and was now a "nine days' 
wonder." But no one was so ** upset " (to 
use his own phrase) as Briggs. 

Within the memory of man or woman 
(in the person of Mrs. Timmins) the dinner- 
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table of Mr. David Earle had never been 
so ill- waited upon as now ; for so irresistible 
a fascination had the hero of the " Ar- 
dreggan romance " for the eyes of Briggs, 
that that worthy went through the duties 
of his office somewhat after the fashion of 
the despairing lover of old, who tried the 
hazardous experiment of " finding his way 
without his eyes." 

Briggs " tended the light " of his optics 
so perpetually upon "Master William," 
that Lilian derived a fund of amusement 
from watching the endless domestic ca- 
lamities that resulted from his pre-occupied 
condition of mind; and Mrs. Timmins 
rated him soundly over broken glasses and 
cracked tea-cups. 

*' Lord have mercy ! to think of such 
an eventuation coming out of master's 
fads and fancies I" Briggs would say each 
evening, as he took his ease by the kitchen 
fire after the labours of the day. At last 
Mrs. Timmins could stand .it no longer. 
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'* Can't you think of something /r^^A to 
say, Briggs ? I'm tired of that," cried the 
good woman, with great irritation of 
manner. 

*' No, I can't ; and what's more I don't 
want to do," replied Briggs, shaking his 
head. " It's enough for a man to think of 
all the days of his life : and then to see him 
looking just the same, just as haffable* and 
identical as hever !" 

"Why, you don't suppose that docks 
and marquises, and such like folk, have 
two heads like Farmer Crabtree's calf that 
was the town's talk for months, do you ? 
There's .not so much difference between 
rich and poor as all that comes to, Briggs, 
when you look into things," said Mrs. 
Timmins. " And as to Master William's 
haffableness, it's what's to be looked for 
in all real quality, for it's only your half- 
and-half gentle-bodies that trample other 
people down, and try to stand upon the 
heads of those that God Almighty made/' 
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" Oh, I know the ways of the quality as 
well as you, Mrs. Timmins! I've been 
among the best ever since I cleaned the 
boots and the knives at Sir Barnaby 
Diggs's, when only a boy of seven, and 
earned eighteen-pence every blessed Satur- 
day night that ever circulated round ; and 
I will say Miss Lilian's young man is a 
real*gentleman, and free with his money — " 
added Briggs, giving a gentle pat to his 
breeches pocket. 

*' Free with his money, and free with his 
tongue too," said Mrs. Timmins viciously. 
^^I hate your whited sepulchres, walking 
like a tom-cat upon eggs in the drawing- 
room, and cursing, when his man brought 
the wrong horse, like — like nothing any 
Christian woman that goes to church on 
Sundays, and minds her manners on week 
days, ought to hear. Get out !'' 

This last vehement adjuration, appar- 
ently addressed to some intangible being 
only visible to Mrs. Timmins' own eyes. 
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made Briggs feel as if cold water were 
being poured down his back, and he wisely 
said no more as to Mr. Guy Tremlett's gene- 
rosity. 

One of the first visits William paid after 
his arrival at Winstowe was to the grocer's 
shop in High Street ; and though Mrs. 
Dutton did not on this occasion " lose her 
senses," she was in that state of trembling 
agitation which, with females of her kind, 
necessitates a constant " settling" of head- 
gear, and in this case resulted in her smart 
cap falling off altogether. 

Harry, now grown a fine tall fellow, 
with incipient ideas of matrimony, was the 
esprit fori of the business, and with a pen 
perpetually sticking in his curly locks, and 
a most business-like white apron about 
his person, rendered the lives of the two 
errand-boys employed by Mrs. Dutton a 
burden to them, by what they were pleased 
to term his ^'nagging." Jim had been 
home for a short holiday, and received 
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that domestic incense usually offered up 
at the family shrine to the boy who has 
" bettered himself." 

When the day's work was done, and 
Harry had superintended the putting up 
of the shop-shutters, and despatched the 
boys home with '' a flea in their ears,'* 
then Mrs. Dutton and her sons sat round 
the cosy fire in the parlour behind the 
shop, and talked over, with an interest that 
knew no flagging, the early days of Wil- 
liam Snow, the child that had drifted into 
their midst, and whose story now claimed 
the attention of the world. 

From constant repetition, Mrs. Button's 
accounts of her interviews with Pelham 
Pettigrew's man of business had, unlike 
the rolling stone, gathered much moss — 
that is, they had become more and more 
elaborate, always showing an irresistible 
tendency to stray into the story of ''mo- 
ther's silver spoon," an article of domestic 
utility which must have been a constant 
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stumbling-block to that much-enduring 
investigator, the man of law whom Sir 
George Plaistow wrongfully suspected of 
nefarious and dishonest trifling. 

Perhaps never in Mrs. Button's previous 
life had she been so triumphantly, so 
perfectly happy, as during that period 
when she had been called upon to give all 
the information she could as to her foster- 
child's birth and early days. She was one 
of those gracious, portly matrons who de- 
light in hearing themselves talk, and find a 
sweet and soothing pleasure in entering 
into every possible detail of their once 
personal experience, and it was found that 
the only way to glean what information it 
was really needful she should give, was to 
let her wander on through a perfect maze 
of domestic incidents, and then set to work 
to winnow the wheat from the chafF. 

Having already recounted every particu- 
lar of these interesting interviews to every 
neighbour she possessed, Jim, on his 

VOL. m. D 
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arrival at tome, was doubly welcome in 
the capacity of a fresh audience ; and with 
a patience that did him infinite credit, he 
listened for hours at a stretch to things he 
knew by heart already. 

On the occasion of William's firstj visit, 
Mrs. Dutton was, however, provided with 
a new topic of conversation, and a new 
source of surprise — one so delightful that, 
for the time being, it drove ''mother's 
silver spoon " completely off the ground. 

For then she learnt how abundantly 
that '* blessing," which David Barle had 
foretold as the certain guerdon of her 
charity to the little one cast destitute 
and motherless upon her care, was to fall 
upon her now. 

A farm — a glorious place among the 
bonnie Cheshire Hills — a place with fields, 
and cows, and cocks and hens, and a house 
**fit for a queen," all complete — ^was to be 
made over to Martha Dutton, widow, and 
to her heirs for ever. 
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*' To think," she said, as the tears ran 
hot and fast a-down her face — " to think 
such luck should come to me and mine, 
and poor Ben not here to see it I Oh T 
Master William, if it hadn't a bin for the 
drink, what a man he would have been ! 
What a nater he had ! — that is, out o' 
liquor ; and even at his worst, when he'd 
drunk the shoes off the children's feet, and 
didn't know no more than a child unborn 
which end he stood upon — ^he wasn't like 
a many — he'd just give yer a black eye, 
or something simple of that sort ; none of 
yer wiciousness ; none of yer kickings, and 
stampin' on yer with his boots on ; nothing 
of that sort ; everything simple and plain, 
and just what ony man might be expected 
to do, bein' in liquor. 'Twas only the 
drink, Master William — sir, I should say, 
now ye're a living lord — that set him on to 
bum the house about yer yed that weary 
night — he never meant it, didn't Ben, no 

more than nothink ! Ah dear ! but he'd 

d2 
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'ave bin a proud man this day, would 
Ben!" 

Doubtless, had "Ben" lived, he would 
long since have brought his Martha's 
"grey hairs with sorrow to the grave;'' 
but Ben was dead, and '' distance lent en- 
chantment to the view " of his failings. A 
husband's memory is often, I think, dearer 
than the reality has been; and a woman who 
has been *' naggetted " to the very verge of 
dissolution, will speak with tearful tender- 
ness of those ** happy days " when he was 
by her side. 

Blessed and merciful veil that falls over 
the errors of the dead ! May your memory 
and mine, dear reader, be looked upon 
through such a tender, sacred covering, 
and as those who love us speak of what we 
were, may they forget to call to mind how 
far, far better and more true we might have 
been. 

" Come, come," said William, taking 
her hand in his, " you must not think of 
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things to make you sad to-day, mother ; I 
want you to be happy and cheery. Why, 
I declare you're cut out for the mistress 
of a farmyard I I fancy I see you carry- 
ing a mighty big dish of barley, and calling 
all the fowls and chickens about you." 

"I fancy I sees myself," said Mother 
Button, half laughing, half still tearful ; 
*' and may God Almighty bless your faith- 
ful heart. Master William, that don*t mind 
callin' the old woman — mother — still — for 
— all — it's not — what — ^might — be — looked 
for — in — sich !" sobbed out the good wo- 
man. That one word ''mother," had 
gone straight to her heart, and pierced 
it through and through. '* When he said 
that word, I 'ad to get up mortial sharp, 
and let on as I heard the shop bell a-ring- 
ing (which it often do, after hours), for fear 
rd be like Joseph when he saw little Benja- 
min, and fall upon his neck and hug him, 
which wouldn't 'ave bin my place, considerin' 
as he's all amongst the 'ighest in the land, 
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and not to be reproacted without respect 
which is his doo." 

Such was Mother Button's graphic ac- 
count of this interview to a neighbour 
subsequently, or rather, I should say, one 
account ; for surely it is needless to state 
that now, more than ever, Mrs. Button be- 
came a heroine among her friends and 
acquaintances. 

Thanks to the straightforward principles 
upon which the grocery business had been 
managed, and doubtless owing somewhat 
also to curly-pated Harry's energy and 
talent in the matter of book-keeping, the 
shop in High Street had turned out a 
most profitable investment, and now that 
the business was to be disposed of, liberal 
offers were not wanting. 

It seemed, in truth, that the evening 
of Mother Button's days was to be passed 
in peaceful comfort — in fact, in a sort of 
clover, as sweet and pleasant as that in 
which (eventually) her own cows stood 
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nearly fetlock deep, chewing the cud of 
happy vaccine fancies. 

The only shadow that was wont to fall 
athwart the bright disk of the good 
woman's content, was an all-womanly 
and most unwise regret that *'poor 
Ben" was not beside her, to be ''a 
proud man that day." 

WiUiam Mallinger had now been nearly 
a fortnight at Winstowe, and during the 
whole of that period he had lived in a perfect 
hailstorm of letters bearing the Ardreg- 
gan arms (wild boar rampant, surmounting 
the motto, "/ spare none^'^) and written 
by the baronet, his grandfather, to urge 
more and more vehemently his return to 
the ancestral halls. 

These letters, in the eyes of Briggs, were 
missives of solemn and awful import ; and 
he bore each as it arrived upon a silver 
salver, held out at arm's length, as 
though he were uncertain whether it 
might not blow up at any moment. 
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*' Bless me !" said Uncle David, looking 
over the top of his spectacles at about the 
thirteenth of Sir George Plaistow's epistles, 
*' what an impatient old fellow this grand- 
father of yours is, Will !" 

The fact was that had the master of Ar- 
dreggan had his own way, he would never 
have let his grandson out of his sight. 

A life's wish, long thwarted, was at last 
gratified; he could talk of nothing else 
than the royal prerogative that was to be 
obtained, coitte qv£ co'dte, and brought to 
bear upon the title that otherwise would 
become extinct as the breath left his own 
body. Naturally his zest and enjoyment 
in this project were atj times dashed by the 
exceedingly unpleasant reflection that the 
one needful condition for its fulfilment 
was his own decease, but in spite of this 
drawback, the topic of his plans and de- 
signs was an endless one, and, failing any 
better audience, they were poured into the 
ears of poor Miss Pheemie, who on one oc- 
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casion fell into peaceful slumber during 
the process, and was roused from her 
maiden dreams by a shower of invectives 
more powerful than pleasant. 

To have William back again, to walk 
with his grandson over the Ardreggan 
lands before the eyes of the Ardreggan 
tenants, were now the longings that 
possessed the mind of the baronet. All 
his life he had had his own way, and now 
he could not get it : and the safety-valve 
of abusing his wife was denied to him. 

Under these circumstances I rather 
think the household in general had a bad 
time of it, and were inclined to look forward 
to the possible day when " George Des- 
borough Plaistow, Baronet," should "sleep 
with his forefathers," and William his 
grandson should reign in his stead, as a 
millennium greatly to be desired. 

*' Why can't the boy give up these peo- 
ple down south, and stick to his own flesh 
and blood ?" roared Sir George. 
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Miss Pheemie, winking and blinking, 
and trembling before him, quavered out a 
suggestion that 'Hhose people had been 
so good to Mr. Mallinger." 

"Well, damn it all, ain't I willing to 
pay anything they like for the bo/s cost, 
and let him have done with the lot ?" 

This refined and gentlemanly proposi- 
tion struck Miss Pheemie dumb at the 
time, but resulted in her writing a most 
piteous little letter to William — a letter 
which for the first time caused the fact 
to dawn upon his mind that the poor lady 
possessed a surname ! For the primly 
written epistle was signed '* Pheemie 
Blunt." 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed Pelham Pettigrew, 
when William happened to mention this 
letter on the occasion of their next meet- 
ing — " poor Blunts been worn down to a 

sfiarp point by that old excuse me, my 

dear fellow, I really forgot I was speaking 
of your — ^ha I ha! — ^your respected grand- 
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sire : but it's true about Blunt, you know 
— ^worn so sharp, she's almost worn away 
altogether, — eh ? gad I — I never saw such a 
ghostly creature! but it's a plucky one 
is Blunt, mind you that, and whatever 
would have become of " 

But here Mr. Pettigrew abruptly 
changed the subject. He always avoided 
speaking of the Lady Jane if possible. 

William wrote to his grandfather, and 
firmly and respectfully expressed his ina- 
bility to go north again just at present. 
He promised, however, to do so as soon as 
his own affairs in town should be brought 
to something like an orderly wind up, but 
these matters would, he said, in all pro- 
bability keep him in England well over 
Christmas. 

Now that his grandson should give up 
being what he chose to style " a beggarly 
lawyer," was the baronet's most urgent 
desire; and about this time it dawned 
upon his mind that there was a quiet but 
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strong vein of determination in the cliar^ 
acter of his intended heir that would brook 
no violent restraint, and was better met 
by. a wise moderation. 

'* He's got his mother's eyes, and could 
look at me as she did the day I thonged 
with my tongue that cur she married. 
We're a plucky race, we Plaistows!" 
thought the baronet, and maybe one re- 
pentant, pitiful sigh rose from his heart at 
the memory of the dead white face and 
dauntless eyes of the girl whom he had 
felled to the ground as she stood before 
him, silent and tearless, yet unconquered. 
^' If I want to make the lad bend to my 
will, I'd better manage him a bit, or he'll 
take the bit between his teeth, and bolt, 
as she did." 

It was, perhaps, late in the day for the 
man to learn a little self -discipline, but an 
old proverb tells us that aU things are 
" better late than never ;" and the time 
was to come in the future when Sir George 
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should consider other people occasionally, 
instead of only trampling upon them if 
they chanced to stand in his way. 

However, he had not as yet reached 
this pitch of perfection, though launched 
upon the road that led to it. The first 
outward symptom of the healthy change 
beginning to work lay in the fact that he 
forbore to tear William's letter into shreds^ 
a proceeding Miss Pheemie was quite pre- 
pared for — indeed, the omission of this 
performance, and the utterance of a few 
considerate words as to the **boy" being 
detained by business, sent her to her room 
in a gasping state of astonishment. 

There she recovered herself, and then 
stole softly along the corridor to the west* 
ern room. 

" My dear ! my dear !" she said, " oh, my 
poor dear 1" and Miss Pheemie's tears fell 
thick and fast on my Lady's hands as she 
clasped them, and kissed them. 

'* Don't, Pheemie!" said Lady Jane^ 
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freeing her hand from the other's clasp, 
and holding up a warning finger. ** Hush ! 
you will wake the child." 

A white shawl was laid across the couch 
by which she sat, and in her fond fancy 
it covered the sleeping shadow-child, 
''Baby May!" 

"If he had only been kinder — a little 
sooner !" sobbed Miss Pheemie. 

" Hush, Pheemie !" said Lady Jane, 
'^you must not cry- there is some one 
who will be angry if you cry." 

She held Miss Pheemie close, as if to 
shield her from harm ; and haunted by the 
phantom of past fear, glanced timidly 
about the room, peering with eager, wist- 
ful eyes into each shadowy corner. 

" Who is it that will be angry, Pheemie?" 
she whispered at last, putting up her hand 
wearily to the head that could harbour none 
other than disjointed thoughts. 

" No one, no one I" said Miss Pheemie. 

"Tm glad of that," sighed my Lady, 
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" I have strange fancies sometimes ; Tm 
afraid— but I don't know what Tm afraid 
of. Listen I May is sobbing in her sleep ! 
Hush, my.bonnie, bonnie bird I mother will 

« 

hold you in her arms, and then you will 
not cry any morel" 
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CHAPTER III. 



"by the firelight." 



GUY TREMLETT made a perfect 
photograph. Some people when 
photographed look as if they had lost all 
their relations, and not one among the 
number had left them a decent legacy; 
others, as if they had just made a feeble 
joke, and wished to encourage their friends 
to laugh at it by simpering idiotically ; in- 
deed, it is only clear-cut, faultless features 
that can stand the test of photography 
with anything like a cheering result. 

In Guy's case I am not sure that the 
pictured face was not even more winning 
than the real one; there was a repose 
aljout the former that the latter somewhat 
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lacked ; the dark eyes gained in steadfast- 
ness, and the mouth, at rest, was wholly 
hidden by the sweeping fall of the mous- 
tache. 

A girl, looking at that picture with love- 
laden eyes, might dream the rosiest day- 
dreams; and fancy the original a hun- 
dred times better and more true than in 
reality he was ; indeed it would take me 
many chapters to write down the story of 
all the day-dreams that had already been 
offered up at the shrine of that " fetish '* 
that, shut up in a crimson-velvet case, lay 
upon the prie-dieu in Lilian Selwyn's room. 

Her love was a part of her religion ; her 
religion was a part of her daily life ; hence 
the union of the two interwoven threads. 
To hold her lover in the sanctuary of her 
heart ; to commend him to God's keeping 
every day that dawned, and every night 
that fell ; to think of him when he was far 
away with more intensity of tenderness, 
more anxious loving thoughtfulness than 
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when he was by her side : this was LiKan's 
way of loving. 

An old-fashioned way perhaps, and lack- 
ing in that element of expediency that seems 
to be the fashion of the day ; by no means 
a '' safe " way, either, for where much is 
staked, much is apt to be lost. A girl who 
can look with complacency upon *^the 
spoils of love " in the shape of a variety of 
pretty cadeaux^ that are the offerings of 
as many swains, runs little chance of 
breaking her heart ; she is always ready to 
answer to the warning voice of caution, 
and ''nobly give up'' the man whose 
worldly prospects turn out less satisfactory 
than she at first supposed them to be ; she 
takes refuge under the cloak of the wishes 
of her friends, and wisely says nothing of 
how completely her own inclinations chime 
in with theirs. 

She is a very sensible person, this girl, 
and makes her "book" with as much 
acumen as the keenest sporting character 
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who adorns the turf ; she is the pride and 
comfort of her family circle, and teaches 
those *' young ideas," her more juvenile 
sisters, how to shoot at the matrimonial 
target so as to hit the gold ; omd she is 
never guilty of the sin of idolatry towards 
any human being except herself. 

I don't think this type of woman often 
breaks a man's heart ; but she often does 
what is worse; shakes to its very foundations 
his trust and reverence for womanhood, 
and shatters his beUef in love's reality. 

On the other hand, by way of complete 
contrast, there is the girl who sets up an 
idol in her heart, clothes it in all the 
beauteous attributes a woman's fancy can 
evolve, and when the bitter day of know- 
ledge dawns at last, and shows the idol to 
be but clay, still wraps the mantle of her 
love around it, to hide all blemishes from 
every eye save her own. 

If immunity from suffering is the best 
and highest aim in life, then those who 

£2 
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know how to love not ''too well," but 
"wisely," and whose moderate and well- 
regulated affections, and total independence 
of sympathy, keep them safely in the 
beaten path of respectable content — if this 
be so — then assuredly the least sensitive 
people have the best of it ; but it may be 
that a broken, erring heart laid at God's 
feet, is a surer stepping-stone to heaven, 
than any " want-begotten rest !•' 

Capability for suffering often denotes 
predestination to it ; and as the rose that 
is crushed will give out its sweetest 
perfume, in like manner that human soul, 
whose life-agony has been an utter lack 
of sympathy, will become more exquisitely 
tender in the power of giving sympathy 
to others. 

Do you think that the last few months 
of William's life had been passed through 
and yet left him just the man he was 
before ? 
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Do you think his own pain had not 
taught him how to sympathise more per- 
f ectly in that of another ? 

Coming upon Lilian sitting solitary by 
the firelight, and seeing in her hand the 
pictured face of the man she loved, I tell you 
that not one single pang of passing petty 
jealousy stirred his heart ; pity that is said 
to be " akin to love '" can only claim affinity 
with the love that is grand and great and 
true ; for that love which is mean and selfish, 
and rotten with covetousness, is pitiless, 
not pitiful. 

" Are you thinking of the ' crumples ' 
that I was to straighten out for you, 
child ?" 

Lilian did not hide Guv's likeness in her 
pocket as if she were ashamed qi being 
caught looking at it. There was no taint of 
prudery or unreality in the girl's nature. 
She laid the photograph down upon her 
knee, and looked up wistfully into Wil- 
liam's face. 
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Pray do not suppose she had been damply 
and limply weeping over her lover's photo- 
graph. She was not one of those gush- 
ing individuals who ardently embrace every 
possible opportunity of shedding copious 
tears. • With her, to weep was a rare thing 
and a painful one ; nor did she find in it the 
easy relief that some women indulge in at 
the cost of great discomfort to their friends. 
She was no love-sick, moon-struck, lacka- 
daisical girl, gazing with pathetic imbe- 
cility at the picture in her hand, but an 
anxious, loving woman, whoso heart was 
aching sorely for lack of knowledge if it 
were well with Guy. 

William had drawn a chair to the fire, and 
as he sat down within the circle of the 
flickering light, Lilian saw that he held a 
letter in his hand. 

"Is that from " she drew a long 

breath, and stopped. 

''From Guy?" he put in promptly. 
" No, it's one of Pelham Pettigrew's cha- 
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racteristic epistles, and must take me up to 
town to-morrow night at latest. But I 
don't want to talk of my own affairs 
just now, Lilian. My sister wrote to me 
before I came that she was glad I was 
coming, because there were some worries 
that needed to be smoothed out ; and now 
I have been here very nearly a fortnight, 
and she has told me of none of these 
unpleasant things !" 

What a helpful face it was that looked 
down upon her with candid, steadfast 
eyes. 

That a woman should infinitely trust one 
man, yet love another with blind and 
passionate tenderness, is by no means a 
rare thing. 

" Well, what is it, chUd ?" said William, 
as the girl was still silent. 

He saw her hands clasp themselves tight- 
ly in the old fashion, and so clasped 
fall upon her lap, where lay the open pho- 
tograph, of that perfect face to which the 
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flicker of the firelight seemed to lend a 
changeful look of life. 

" It is — that it is so bard — waiting." 
How well he recognized the ring of sup- 
pressed pain in her voice ! 

' ' Por Guy's comio g back ? It cannot be 
long now, Lilian, and it was best he shpuld 
go. You know you are always in his 
thoughts, as he in yours ; and when you 
see him come home, looking strong and 
well, and all the better for the sea breeze 

and the " 

" It isn't tftat, "William — you mistake 
me. I know it was right he should go. 
Who could see and feel so well as T could, 
how different he looked from what I longed 
to see him ? It isn't that — it's this — this 

silence " 

"What do you mean?" asked her list- 
ener sharply, " Silence ! Hasn't he writ- 
ten?" 

"It is a long, long time now ; and oh, 
how hard it is — to me !" 
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The little tress-crowned head drooped ; 
the hands held each other tighter and 
closer. 

" My poor child ! Why did you not tell 
me before ?" 

" There has been so much to talk 
about ; so much to hear ; and I thought — I 
hoped any day might put an end to it all, 
you know: the foreign posts are so un- 
certain; the letters may have got mis- 
laid." 

"What does Uncle David think about 
it?" 

" He doesn't know : he has been so 
excited and upset by all this about you, 
^and he is getting very old now, Will ; he 
can't stand things as he used to do. I 
wrote to Mrs. Tremlett some time since, 
and Ponsonby sent me a few lines, just 
saying that her mistress was laid up with 
one of her most severe attacks, and 
couldn't write ; but that she sent her love, 
and to say there had been no news from 
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"Master Guy"' for nearly three weeks." 

" Three weeks !" echoed William, ap- 
palled. ''Is it so long as that since you 
heard, Lilian ?' 

"Yes; rather more. The last letter I 
got was from Malta. Guy had met an old 
friend there — some one in the Artillery, and 
they had dined together at the mess, and 
finished the evening at the club : he said 
Captain Bolton was too lazy to go ; but I 
daresay the other two didn't mind his 
absence ; old friends like to talk over old 
times by themselves, don't they? They 
were glad to get away from the mess, and 
have a nice long chat at the club, no doubt 1" 

" No doubt." 

Will's voice sounded so odd that she 
turned quickly round to look at him ; but 
his eyes were shaded by his hand, as 
though from the firelight. 

" And after all it's foolish, isn't it, for 
me to be worrying myself as I have been 
doing, when the last accounts were so 
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good? Aud besides, of course, I know 
Guy's silence doesn't mean that he — ^for* 
gets." 

" I would stake my life on that," said 
William earnestly. 

" Yes, I know. Why, there are a hun- 
dred things that may account for his not 
. writing ! perhaps he wants to give me a 
surprise, you know, and just walk in. I 
know all this, of course, and yet I can't 
help worrying ; and when the post come& 
and there is no letter, it seems like an age 
to look forward to the next day." 

Oh ! sad, sweet eyes, gazing dreamily at 
the fire — dear eyes that he would have 
given his life gladly to save from the shed- 
ding of one tear— how terrible sometimes 
is the helplessness of love ! 

He watches her, keeping silence because 
he dare not speak. 

But his thoughts are bitter, and hia 
hand clenches and crushes Pelham Petti- 
grew's letter out of all form and shape. 
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" I saved her from the fire that would 
have burnt her body ; shall I have to stand 
by and watch a crueller fire consume her 
heart ? Stand by — helpless ? Oh, my God, 
spare her; save her from sorrow; even 
though I never look upon her face again T' 

Such thoughts as these surging through 
a man's brain, chain his tongue to silence ; . 
a silence that was in this case broken by 
Lilian herself. 

''When Milton wrote those words — 
* They also serve, who only stand and wait, I 
think his great heart must have felt how 
hard such passive serving was ; how much 
harder than any active work. Perhaps he 
meant waiting for the light — God's light — 
that should one day come to him in the 
gloom of his patient blindness." 

*'You will let me know at once when 
you hear from Guy ?" said William, chang- 
ing the subject abruptly; he could not 
bear to hear Lilian speak in that way ; he 
could not bear to think that her power of 
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sweet, true thought was doomed to a life- 
long repression. Upon that intellectual 
platform, he and she — ^Will and Lilian — 
might stand side by side. 

But there Guy Tremlett could never 
come. 

And therefore, since he dared not set 
one added barrier between those who were 
plighted to go hand-in-hand through life, 
Will would not answer to the electric cur- 
rent of the girl's thoughts. 

" Of course I will let you know," she 
answered to his question, looking round 
at him with gentle surprise. 

In the olden days, the days of those 
long talks as they paced up and down the 
terrace walks, no thought of hers had 
ever been uttered without finding a swift 
echo and response in his. 

''Perhaps he has grown too clever now 
to care to talk to me about books," the 
girl thought, and she thought this half 
sadly. * 
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For even to herself the thought had 
never yet taken form that a part of her intel- 
lectual nature would be ever a sealed book 
to Guy Tremlett ; she was too faithful to 
harbour such an idea; yet she missed 
William's appreciation, and he saw that 
she did so ; he saw the slight quiver of the 
lips that answered his in-apposite question, 
and the wistful look in the eyes that were 
turned upon him with something almost 
like reproach. 

Yet neither sign met with even the faint- 
est outward recognition. 

" I will be true to you, and to myself," 
he had said to Guy — to the man who had 
trusted him, and looked to him for help, 
and he would be faithful even "in small 
things." 

Yet, as he turned away from Lilian's 
look of pained surprise, the thought of all 
that '^ might have been," and was not, came 
upon him ; the fulness of sympathy, the 
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electric, swift answering of thought to 
thought — 

'^ heart and thought and mind, 

Linked with each other ; soaring far above 
The meaner passion of a lesser love !" 

The thought of these things that could 
. not be, and would have made his life one 
" golden day " into which could have come 
no sorrow that should be unbearable save 
that of losing her, came to him with the 
bitterness of death. 

" Bats in the twilight, eh ?" said Uncle 
David, coming into the room with his 
bandana hanging gracefully over his 
shoulders, having slid thither from its 
place on his head — a station it usually 
occupied during the " forty winks " he in- 
dulged in every afternoon. 

" Yes, bats indeed !" said Lilian, laugh- 
ing. " I shall blink dreadfully when Briggs 
brings the candles in, I know." 

" Since when has it become the fashion 
for elderly gentlemen to wear their pocket- 
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handkerchiefs tippet-wise?" she went on, 
drawing the old man down upon a lounge, 
and restoring the bandana to his pocket. 

Then she put a stool beside his knee, and 
there took her place, well knowing he best 
liked to have her thus near him. 

*' William is going to leave us to-mor- 
row. Uncle David." 

"To leave us?" echoed David Earle, 
with quick jealousy. " Going back to 
Ardreggan — eh, my boy? Well, well, 
they've a claim upon you now — of course, 
of course." 

*'No one has, or ever can have, any 
claim upon me that can equal yours," said 
William. '' But a letter from Mr. Petti- 
grew tells me I am needed up in town. 
As to Ardreggan, I shall not go back there 
until after Christmas.*' - 

" Ah, yes. I remember you said so 
before," replied the old man, well pleased. 
" We'll have a ' right merrie time,' please 
God, this Christmas ! 
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* Come with aU good-will anil cheer — 
Call around us all the dear.' 

That's an old-fashioned rhyme, but a good 
one. Do you hear, little one ?*' he went 
on, pinching Lilian's ear — ''^aUthe dear!' 
They'll be home again by that time, eh ? 
It wouldn't do to have the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. No, no. Our 
prince will be back again by then — aU the 
better for his voyage too, I'll be bound 1" 

The girl laid her head down against his 
knee, so that he could not see her face. 

" Shy — eh ? Well, well, girls are like 
that, I believe — eh, Will? You don't 
know much about it, though. Well, well, 
all in good time — all in good time. He'll 
be bringing home a bonnie bride to that 
grand castle of his up in the north one of 
these days — won't he, little one ?" 

" I wonder what she will be like," said 
Lilian, suddenly lifting her head and look- 
ing full into William's face. 

*'Time will show," he said, quietly. 

VOL. m. F 
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*^ Perhaps she'll never exist at all; per- 
haps I shall be like Uncle David." 

Then the two men drifted into other 
subjects : but Lilian was silent. She was 
pondering on the qualifications that it 
would be necessary for William's wife to 
possess. 

'' If she isn't very nice and very clever, 
and if she doesn't take as much care of 
him as I shall of Guy, I shall hate her I" 
was the conclusion she finally arrived at. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



IN A FOG I 



npHE whole city of London lay smothered 
-■- beneath a pall of fog. 

Not a fog that seemed to be any relation 
at all, however distant, to a country mist 
that is white and fair, and melts at last into 
gentle dew ; but a fog that looked red in 
the distance and yellow close to you — a 
fog that got into your eyes, and up your 
nose, and down your throat, and that held 
aU the heavy, grimy smoke in its dank 
embrace, and would not let it go. 

Men and horses moving about in the 
streets, acquired a ghostly indecision of 
outline, and loomed shapeless masses 

f2 
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through the darkness. Gas-lights flaring 
here and there only seemed to make the 
fog look more dense outside their own 
radius, and everything and everybody was 
stickily damp to the touch, and smuttily 
and unpleasantly adhesive. 

Over the heart of the city the fog was 
densest, and all business was being conduct- 
ed by gas-light; the Temple fountain 
could not sparkle one bit, no matter what 
exertions it might make, and the peacocks 
in the oasis near St. Botolph's, were under 
a total eclipse, and lost heart to such an 
extent that they could not even pluck up 
courage to preen their draggled feathers, 
but just wandered about disconsolate. The 
ducks, however, managed to keep up their 
spirits by perpetually standing on their 
heads in the pond, and derisively present- 
ing the tips of their tails to the fog. 

The weather affected people's brains and 
tempers as well as their throats, and 
Septimus Twigg did that morning so rate 
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and abuse the unhappy Masher^ that she 
shed copious tears, and, in so doing, 
smeared her countenance with such a mix- 
ture of fog and smuts that her best friends 
would hardly have known her. 

^^ I wish I vos with Dinah, 
I do ! I do !" 

rang out the cheery voice of Beams from 
the inmost recesses of the fog ; and shortly 
afterwards the damp and shining counten- 
ance of that ornament to society rose like 
a sun upon the gloom of Mrs. Masher's 
night. 

*' Don't I just vish I vos with Dinah, or 
with any other respectable young 'ooman 
as lived in a decent climate, that's all! 
Why, 'ore's a day to give a chap the liver 
kimplaint for the rest of his nat'ral life ! 
What, you're down on yer luck, are yer, 
Mrs. Masher ?" went on Beams, setting his 
arms a-kimbo, and screwing up one side of 
his face sympathetically. *''As the fog 
got into yer witals ? or 'ave yer found as 
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some evil-minded bloke's bin stealin' of 
a hod coin or two out of that there old 
storkin' as 'angs in yer chim *' 

** Hould yer noise I*' cried Mrs. Masher^ 
giving her face a last wipe with her apron, 
and theteby designing a long, black smear 
right across the bridge of her nose, "I'm 
in no humour for any of your imperence, 
my young spunkie ; it's enough to have to 
put up with Twiggs'es, let alone a fog as 
you might cut with a knife, and fry in 
rashers." 

" h !'' replied Beams, with a pro- 
longed and irritating whistle, "Twigg's 
*as bin misbehavin' of 'isself , 'as he ? I 
wouldn't stand it, not if I was you. Why 
don't yer try to better yerself ? I'm a- 
going to better myself, I am, for my master 
he's givin' up business, sold the connection 
and fixtures, including 'is wig and gown, 
to some other cove, I reckon, and I ain't 
going to stay with that other cove. I'm 
going into the civil service." 
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" Hear 't 'im," cried Mrs. Masher, great- 
ly aggravated, " talking as if he was a born 
gentleman I" 

" Wait tiU yer see I" continued Beams. 
" I've got my name put down for the shoe- 
black brigade ; if yer keeps a civil tongue 
in yer 'ed, and gets plenty of custom — that's 
what I call civil service, that is; and 
shan't I look a cure in the uniform, neither ! 
Why, yer eyes 'uU be dazzled when yer pass 
me in the street those days !" 

" And so yer master's goin' to give up 
business ?" said Masher. " Well, I never ! 
and, as I hear, he's turned out to be a 
lord ! Bless us aU ! and whatever's going 
to become of Mr. Dutton ?" 

*' He's goin' clerk to Mr. Pettingroo— 
'im as looks if his 'air was a flying orf his 
'ed, and 'as to sleep in his wig." 

" Sleep in his wig ! Lor, Mr. Beams ..." 
began Masher, but what other dark secrets 
of Mr. Pettigrew's life might have been 
divulged by that worthy will never be 
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known, for Mr. Button's voice, calling 
peremptorily for the boy's appearance, 
obliged Beams to plunge into a fog-bath 
which under happier atmospheric condi- 
tions represented Fig Tree Court. 

Here he only just saved himself from 
running foul of what looked like a tall 
white ghost, but was only his master in a 
light mackintosh. 

How strange it was to William Mallin- 
ger to be once more in the old city home ! 
Ardreggan — the breezy hills, the strange, 
eventful weeks spent on the other side the 
Tweed — might have been a dream for any 
reality they now possessed for him. Even 
when Mr. Boultbee plunged out of his 
chamber like a spider darting out of its 
web, and wrung his hand till the wrist 
ached, hailing questions upon him in a 
perfect shower, even then he felt as if he 
were only William Snow, coming back to 
the toil of work and to long hours in 
the familiar room where Lilian's water- 
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colour sketch hung over the desk between 
the windows, and as if Boultbee were an 
amiable lunatic suffering from harmless, 
but unfounded delusions. 

" Any letters to-day ?" said William, as 
he reached the room where Jim's thought- 
ful care had made all things as comfortable 
as possible. 

Yes, there were three or four: a 
pompous-looking missive from Sir George, 
and kindly words of congratulation and 
sympathy from various friends, but no 
thin, foreign envelope, no answer to that 
letter sent to Naples long ago, no word, 
no news of Guy Tremlett. Mr. Boultbee, 
with affectionate cordiality, had accom- 
panied William upstairs and sat by, gar- 
rulously rambling on about " Mrs. B." and 
the "small fry" as he styled the olive 
branches, while his hearer lunched. 

Hitherto the worthy man had simmered 
through life in a state of comfortable medi- 
ocrity — a man much respected by his friends. 
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but not distinguished in any way from the 
common herd, or likely to be ; hence it may 
well be supposed he revelled in the reflected 
importance now cast upon him by the fact 
of the hero of the ''Plaistow romance" hav- 
ing been once his pupil. It was delightful 
to Mr. Boultbee to say to astonished and 
interested acquaintances that the newly- 
discovered grandson of Sir George Plais- 
tow, Bart., of Ardreggan Castle, Roxburgh- 
shire, had been '* really, you know, a tame 
cat at our house — came and went as he 
liked, my dear sir — always a knife and fork 
ready, and all that sort of thing." To say 
this gave Frederick Boultbee of Fig Tree 
Court intense satisfaction, and to sit by 
and hear him say it delighted the soul of 
his spouse. 

Under these circumstances he was now 
determined to make the most of his inter- 
view with William, and return to the 
bosom of his family laden with exquisitely 
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interesting particulars of the changes that 
had overturned the even tenor of his old 
pupil's life. 

And all the time William's mind was 
dwelling on the memory of rippling, nut- 
brown hair, on which the firelight glinted, 
the memory of a downcast face, and two 
white hands clasping each other close. All 
the time the accents of a soft low voice 
lingered on his ear — a voice that said how 
hard it was tb bear, this '^ waiting !" He 
had hoped, all through his long, cold rail- 
way journey south, that a letter from Guy 
might be waiting him in town, and that the 
evening post might carry a few cheery 
lines to Winstowe — good news of the 
''absent, unforgotten" — ^news that would 
break the chain of suspense now holding 
Lilian's heart in '* durance vile" — news, 
perhaps, of her lover's swift return. 

" I must run across to Pelham Petti- 
grew's now," said William, rising from his 
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repast, and devoutly wishing Boultbee 
would leave him in peace to have a few 
words with Jim. 

But he reckoned without his host, or 
rather without his visitor. 

How infinitely delightful to have a friend 
who could speak of ''running across" to 
that brilliant constellation, Mr. Pettigrew, 
Q.C., as if he were just an ordinary sort of 
fellow I How cheerfully Boultbee groped 
his way across the Court, affectionately 
slipping his arm under William's, and sud- 
denly discovering that, by a remarkable 
coincidence, he had a business appointment 
that took him in the same direction I 

It must take an immense store of in- 
ward satisfaction to enable a man to see 
a-nything coukur de rose through the medium 
of a London fog ; but to Boultbee, jauntily 
stepping along by the side of Sir George 
Plaistow's grandson, the earth could not 
have seemed fairer though the sun had been 
shining in a cloudless sky, and each par- 
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ticular lamp-post had been a tree in which 
sang birds innumerable. 

"How pleased Elinor will be to hear 
that I have seen you!" he said, even at 
Mr. Pettigrew's very door, still lingering 
over a fond farewell. "And you will 
come and see us soon — very soon?" he 
added, turning back, as if suddenly in- 
spired with a fresh idea. 

William promised an early visit to 
Dorset Square, and then, fearing a further 
relapse on the part of his friend, hurriedly 
attacked Mr. Pettigrew's knocker. 

"So here you are! that's right! that's 
right!" cried Mudge's master, as Mudge, 
squinting more horribly than usual in 
consequence of the fog getting into his 
eyes, ushered our hero into the chamber 
immortalized by the story of the suspended 
clerk. 

" Here*s weather to cheer a man's heart ! 
I tell you what it is, ' our dear own native 
land ' is the deuce of a hand at this sort of 
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thing !'' — and Pelham Pettigrew stirred 
up the fire with such energy that he 
stirred half of it into the ash-pan. '^ And 
how's Strephon, eh? how's the venerable 
gentleman who believes in everybody? 
Quite weU? That's well. I'm glad you 
went to see Strephon. Old friends are 
like old wine, the best of all. The old 
boy's deucedly jealous of Strephon — deu- 
cedly; but you're right, * stick to those 
who nobly stuck to you.' I rather think 
that's a quotation, but I don't quite know 
where it's from." 

"Yourself, I think, sir," said William 
smiling. 

" Has a sound of me, eh ? Quite ! quite I 
But seriously, my dear fellow, you must 
run up to Ardreggan again before long, 
or ' the Philistine will be upon thee, Sam- 
son,' and no mistake about it! Why, 
Plaistow hasn't been up in town for years, 
and he writes me word to ' keep an eye 
open ' about a house in the West End for 
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spring or thereabouts, Not much good to 
keep an eye open, or a mouth either, 
eh? this beastly weather — I've swallowed 
enough fog to-day to ruin any man s con- 
stitution. I say, it's a rum go, all this 
business, after all," added Mr. Pettigrew, 
with a quick glance at his companion, 
" but delightful, quite ! Charming idea, 
too — Snow melts away, and leaves Mal- 
linger ; by gad, sir, how the old boy roared 
when first I called you Mallinger !" 

This remembrance seemed to afford Mr. 
Pettigrew the most unfeigned delight. He 
rubbed his hands over it, and then rumpled 
up his hair, which the fog had rendered 
limper and more reposeful than was its 
wont. Then he whistled through his teeth 
in a manner peculiarly his own, and, 
putting his head slightly on one side, criti- 
cally regarded a snuff-box lately purchased 
from the urbane Mr. Nathan, and having 
on the lid an exquisite miniature of Marie 
Antoinette. 
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" Not bad, eh ? No wonder the world 
went mad about that face I Fancy cutting 
off such a head when so many ugly women 
are allowed to wear their head-pieces un- 
molested through a long life-time. Incon- 
sistent thing, human nature. Hum ! — ^ha I 
By the way, when you left Ardreggan, was 
Lady Jane in the same condition as before ? 
No change, eh ?" 

"None," said William sadly, watching 
Mr. Pettigrew as he carefully dusted the 
lid of the snuff-box, and placed it in a more 
advantageous light. " Her state is, to tell 
you the truth, a subject 1 can hardly bear 
to think of. It has often been hard to me 
to hold myself in " 

" Ah, yes ; just so ; Vesilvius — and so 
on. Quite. But, my dear fellow, one 
must not allow one's eruptive tendencies to 
get the upper hand. A man of the world — 
men of the world, like you and me — should 
learn to keep ourselves cool. Confound 
the old curmudgeon ! What the devil did 
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he mean by burning those letters ? Mal- 
linger, upon my soul, I beg your pardon j 
I — I apologise j but, as I was saying, one 

must keep a cool head " 

'* Pray don't apologise to me for using 
strong language in the matter," returned 
William hastily. " When I think of what 
that woman must have suffered — when I 
think of what I would have done to try 

to make the close of her life happy, if 

only " 

"Ah, there's Hhe pity of it,'— 'Oh, the 
pity of it I' as the Moor puts it. Of course 
we men of the world — men of the law — 
who see and know the dark side of life — 
we look at it calmly and dispassionately. 
Damn it, Mallinger, I'm haunted by the 
woman's face — I can't get it out of my 

mind !— it's monstrous— it's Light those 

candles, can't you ?" shouted Mr, Pettigrew 
at the alarmed Mudge, who here presented 
himself with a message from some urgent 
client. *' Do you think one lamp has any 
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chance at all of keeping this infernal fog 
out of the room ? No, Til see no one. 
Fm busy — engaged on most important 
business. No one has any business to be 
out on such a day. Tell him I say so, who- 
ever he is. No one but a fool would be 
out. There, shut the door.'' 

Mudge disappeared in a crestfallen and 
depressed condition, and doubtless framed 
some soothingly courteous message for the 

unwelcome visitor. 

'* You see how people pester me I" said 
Mr. Pettigrew, waving his hands as though 
he were swimming through a river of in- 
terruptions. " I never try to give half an 
hour's calm and quiet consideration to a 
thing that Mudge doesn't appear with that 
churchyard face of his " 

" I'm afraid poor Dutton will "began 

William. 

'• Have a bad time of it, eh ?" put in the 
other quickly. "Not a bit of it! Mr. 
Dutton has the gift of intuitiorij sir, or I 
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mistake, and he'll get to understand me 
in a week. He'll recognise the fact that 
my * bark is worse than my bite.' Mudge 
there is a machine, a mere machine ; Dut- 
ton is an intelligence — there's the differ- 
ence. *Not but what Mudge is a most 
worthy fellow," continued his master, " a 
most worthy fellow — he has behaved ad- 
mirably — he has married while in my 
employ, borne all attendant trials with 
fortitude, and not hanged himself as his 
predecessor did. That fact alone says 
volumes for Mudge — quite, quite !" 

You see, not even the fog, that seemed 
to grow denser every moment, if that were 
possible, could damp Mr. Felham Petti- 
grew's lively energies to-day. He was 
apparently possessed by the very demon 
of restless activity ; he was in and out of 
his chair like any Jack-in-the-box; he 
looked out into the "Cimmerian gloom" 
of the fog one minute to anathematize it, 
and in the next breath he declared the 

g2 
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state of the weather admirably stiited to 
ensure those who desired such a boon an 
hour or two's peaceful confabulation. 

The fact was he was fencing with time 
and putting off "the evil day," like the 
veriest coward that ever shrank from 
giving pain to another, instead of acting 
like the case-hardened man of the world 
he would fain persuade himself and others 
to suppose him. 

" And you had a comfortable run up 
from Weaverton, eh ?" 

"Well, it might have been warmer with 
advantage." 

"Ah, just so. I hope you insisted upon 
the porters giving you a fresh hot foot- 
warmer at every station ; I always do." 

Mr. Pettigrew did not add that the 
porters had good reason to wish he might 
travel daily by rail during the cold 
weather. 

" And you left Strephon — ^ha I ha I good 
old Strephon ! — quite well?" 
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" Yes, thanks." 

A pause, during which Mr. Pettigrew 
once more violently assaults the fire. 
Then he falls back in a breathless condi- 
tion, and looks deprecatingly at the dank, 
dirty mist that is creeping up against the 
window as if the cheery firelight had 
some attraction for it. 

If you and I, dear reader, had been 
looking in at that window too, we should 
have seen William Mallinger start up at 
some words spoken by his companion ; 
seen him take up his stand upon the rug, 
lean one arm upon the mantel-shelf, and 
so set himself to listen to a story just as a 
man might set himself to bear some pain 
he knew must be faced and endured. 

You and I know that story well. We 
have already followed a widowed girl's 
weary footsteps, — followed them, in pain 
and desolation, " even unto the end." We 
have traced Mary Mallinger to the old 
Cathedral town — seen the lights glimmer- 
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ing in the distance, as if to cheer her on — 
heard the sweet Cathedral chimes dropping 
notes of melody through the snow-laden 
air, and falling on her ear like friendly 
voices telling of peace and rest. We know 
how God's peace came to her broken heart 
at last, and how when morning came she 
lay dead, with her baby at her breast. But 
to William — to her son — ^the tale was new. 
Lower and lower sank his head as Pel- 
ham Pettigrew went on, softening each 
detail, suggesting every possible comfort 
with a tenderness and delicacy a woman 
might hardly have attained to. Closer 
and closer over his eyes William pressed a 
hand that trembled and grew chill as 
death ; but vain was all his manhood, all 
his resolution to keep back the tears that 
rose and fell at thought of that weary, 
faithful, loving woman— the mother who 
bore him beneath her heart through that 
terrible journey, and gave her life at last 
for his I 
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I shudder to think of what would have 
been the fate of Mudge, had the interview 
that lasted — not until the light had faded, 
for there was none to fade, — but until the 
big bell of the Middle Hall clock chimed 
out the hour of eight, been interrupted by 
any inadvertence on his part. But Mudge 
was wise in his generation, and only over 
his prostrate body would any client, how- 
ever eager, have penetrated to Pelham 
Pettigrew's inner chamber. He stole 
about a-tiptoe, and when an unlucky copy- 
ing.clerk in a corner of the outer room 
overset a folio, he turned upon him so 
threatening and wrathful a countenance 
that that unhappy one shrank into himself 
till the top of his head was all that was 
visible above the collar of his coat. 

Mudge could read the signs of the times 
for all that his master had described him 
as " a mere machine," and, looking on the 
dial of his master's face, there descried 
"what o'clock it was;" in other words. 
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recognised the fact that to interrupt the 
conference at present going on, would be 
to incur vast and unknown penalties. 

To have tied up the knocker in his 
pocket-handkerchief would have been a 
relief to Mudge, though no one could be 
more acutely sensible of the incongruity of 
such a proceeding in bachelor chambers. 
He passed the long half hours of William 
Mallinger's visit to his master in ceaseless 
dread of hearing this said knocker plied by 
some impatient hand, and in his anxious 
excitement did so sternly and unceasingly 
watch and spy upon the junior clerk that 
that functionary gave as many nervous 
twitches and jerks as though he were a 
confirmed sufferer from the disease called 
St. Vitus's dance, and gladly flung himself 
down stairs with precipitation when Mr. 
Pettigrew, opening the door of his sanctum, 
called out to have a hansom sent for with- 
out delay. 

" You will come to my rooms and dine 
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with me — eh?" said Mr. Pettigre w, as he and 
William stood awaiting the emancipated 
one — *'pot luck, you know — take what you 
can get, and be thankful." 

Mr. Pettigre w had got a disagreeable 
duty over, and was buoyant accordingly. 
The worn, grave face of his companion 
was not, however, lost upon him, and with 
good kindly common-sense he felt that 
a solitary evening would be the worst pos- 
sible thing for William to face with the 
sad story, but now heard, by way of subject 
for meditation. 

" By-the-way," said Mr. Pettigre w, as he 
wrapped a scarf about his throat, and 
carefully drew his coat-collar up to his 
ear, '* how's the girl with the Greuze face 
getting on ? Tremlett's back I see, so I 
suppose it's all couleur de rose — eh? I 
passed him in Piccadilly yesterday." 
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CHAPTER V. 



HELPLESS I 



FTIHAT much-abused individual ''the 
•■- clerk o£ the weather" was tired, 
perhaps, of seeing London *' under a 
cloud." Anyway he sought out a brisk 
young westerly wind, and set him to drive 
away the vast murky curtain that hung 
over the city, and disperse it with as 
little delay as possible. 

The sun had gone to bed some hours 
ago, or no doubt he would now have taken 
a peep from behind a cloud and with a 
parting smile said good night. 

However, in his absence the stars did 
their best, and twinkled faintly here and 
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there in the still misty sky, as though 
they were just as glad as everybody else 
that the cold, dank, dirty fog had been 
rolled away, and the gas-lamps had now a 
chance of being something better than 
mere blurs of hazy light struggling^ 
beacons in a sea of fog. 

" This is something like !" said Pelham 
Pettigrew, as he and William reached the 
street. Bang, bang, went the doors of 
the hansom as the junior clerk sprang 
out, and with a touch of his hat to Mr. 

» 

Pettigrew disappeared up the stairs. 

That gentleman, with his own inimitable 
bow, made way for his intended guest ta 
enter the vehicle first. 

But William had evidently no intention 
of taking advantage of this politeness. 

" You must excuse me to-night, sir," h& 
said, holding out his hand in adieu, "I 
cannot dine with you — I shall see you to- 
morrow, of course — ^but just now there i& 
something I must see to." 
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Pelham Pettigrew was too perfectly 
polished a gentleman to pry into any man's 
affairs, even those of his nearest friend, 
and in another moment or two he was 
being whirled along towards St. James's 
Street, all the superfluous energy of the 
cab-driver, pent up by the fog during the 
day, finding vent in a pace that caused 
more than one member of the metropolitan 
police to turn an anxious glance upon his 
progress. 

*' Gad ! it's something to do with the 
Greuze girl, I'll swear," muttered Mr. 
Pettigrew. "I don't think he knew 
Tremlett was back till I told him. Has 
that scion of a virtuous house been shaking 
the ivories again, or looking at himself too 
often in the bottom of a glass ? Gad ! 
now I think of it, Mallinger never opened 
his lips after I said Tremlett was back. 
What the devil has the fellow gone and 
fallen in love with the wrong woman for ? 
No, no; I don't mean that — the Greuze 
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girl is a good sort, or I'm a Dutchman. 
Why has the right woman fallen in love 
with the wrong man ? That's it ; quite ! 
quite !" 

He said these last two words so loudly 
that the cabby opened the little trap-door 
in the roof, and politely requested to know 
'* if the gentleman spoke ?" 

"Not to you, sir, certainly: shut that 
confounded door, and don't let the draught 
in upon the crown of my head again," was 
the unexpected answer. 

"All right, sir!" said cabby, grinning 
delightedly, and telegraphing to a friend 
in the same line of business that he'd got 
a " vmn. customer" inside. 

Meanwhile, William hurried along the 
streets — hurried along hardly conscious of 
what was around him, of the people he 
passed, or the objects he saw, conscious 
only of this one fact — Guy Tremlett was 
back. Pelham Pettigrew had passed him 
" in Piccadilly yesterday." Guy was here 
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— in London — and down at Winstowe Li- 
lian was wearing her heart out because 
Bhe had no news of him. 

What did it mean ? 

Had Guy planned some pretty surprise 
for his darling ? Had he dreamt of seeing 
those sweet, true eyes, dilate with a sudden 
unlooked-for joy, and then hide their shy 
passionate gladness on his breast ? 

Should he find that Guy had already 
started for Winstowe ? was Lilian even now 
.clasped in her lover's arms and able to 
smile at the doubts and fears of the past ? 
God send it so I God send that it was well 
with that gentle heart! God send that 
smiles were on her lips, and if tears 
dimmed her eyes that they were but the 
dew of a too happy content I 

" There's a swell as has somethin' on 'is 
mind !" said one street Arab to another, as 
William hurried along somewhat recklessly 
as regarded his fellow passengers. 

"Vot, " replied the other, keenly in- 
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terested, *' 'im in the white night-gownd ?" 

'* Just/' said the first speaker, nodding ; 
** he near upset me. I wouldn't wonder if 
he's a-going to destroy hisself ; a deal of 
swells destroys theirselves when they 'as 
something on their minds " 

It is always the way, my friends ; in our 
hours of keenest suffering, our times of 
deadliest mental conflict, we afford satis- 
faction and amusement to other people : 
just as the time-honoured sport afforded 
by the cockchafer, as he whirrs and buzzes 
when comfortably spitted upon a pin, 
charms the mind of the boy who looks on, 
so your sorrows or mine provide our ser- 
vants and acquaintances with the most 
piquant interests and the most delightful 
speculations. 

'* Is your master at home ? I hear he 
has come back ?" asked William, eagerly, 
of Guy's servant at the door of the rooms 
in Clarges Street. 

*' My master returned four days ago, sir. 
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I believe he is at home at present. May I 
ask you to step in ?" 

Four days ago-! 

The man's slow, London drawl, his 
impassive countenance, and smooth man- 
ner irritated William beyond endurance. 
Everything about the man irritated him : 
his sleek appearance, his noiseless footsteps, 
even his faultless attire. Which showa 
how unreasonable anxiety may make the 
best of us. 

" Tremlett !" cried William, as he enter- 
ed the luxurious room that rivalled in 
comfort even that far-famed haven of de- 
light, the '' Wellington " 

Then he stopped short, and said no more : 
neither did Guy rise to greet him. The 
servant closed the door, and left the two 
men together. 

" Tremlett ! In God's name, what is 
the matter ? Have you been ill ?" 

William might well ask that question. 
The lamp, hanging from the ceiling by 
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gilt chains, and shaded with an opaque 
disc, cast a full glow upon G uy's face and 
figure — a face changed and marred almost 
out of all recognition, a figure strangely 
shrunken, and crouching over the fire. 

Still Guy did not rise. He only held 
out a hand to his visitor, and looked at 
him with dark sunken eyes that seemed 
to be full of suspicion and fear. The hand 
William touched was cold and clammy, and 
shook in his hold. 

A small table stood by the fire, and on 
it a glass and a bottle of cognac. 

All this William took in at a glance ; not 
overlooking a long stain upon the table 
top, as though an unsteady hand had 
tried to pour the liquor from the bottle to 
the glass. 

At last, in answer to the former question^ 
earnestly repeated, and as William drew a 
chair to his side, Guy spoke. 

" Yes, I haye been ill — I am ill now — 

VOL. III. H 
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very ill: I am dying, Snow — of want of 
sleep." 

He stretched out his hand towards the 
half-filled glass. 

But William firmly yet quietly took pos- 
session of both glass and bottle, and de- 
posited them upon a distant table. Guy's 
eager glittering eyes hungrily followed 
the poison so fatally loved, but he made 
no remonstrance. 

" What has come of Bolton, Tremlett?" 
asked William, returning to his place by 
the fire. 

*' Bolton? — Charley?" he said, putting 
his hand up to his forehead as if to recall 
his thoughts from some absorbing subject 
that they persistently wandered to. *' Oh ! 
I don't know what's come of Charley : I 
never saw him, you know, after that night 
at Malta." 

" That night at Malta ?" echoed his com- 
panion. '* Do you mean to say he left you 
there ?" 
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'^No," said Guy, a sudden flash of 
cunning triumph lighting up his worn face, 
'' I left him." 

Then he laughed softly to himself, hold- 
ing out his hands to the fire all the while, 
and never once meeting William's eyes. 

*' You left him ; well, and where did you 
go to ?" 

" I put myself on board the home mail, 
and got to Paris vid Marseilles. We had a 
lively time of it at Malta — a glorious time, 
by Jove ! They're a jolly lot of fellows, I 
can tell you, there." 

" Yes, yes," said his listener, impatiently ; 
" but I don't want to hear about the jolly 
fellows or any other kind of fellows. I 
want to hear about yourself. Do you 
know," he added emphatically, and com- 
pelling the shifting eyes of the other to 
meet his by sheer force of will, "that 
Lilian is breaking her heart about you ?" 

What a marvellous change came over 
the man's face as he spoke ! The eager, 

h2 
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unholy light died out of the dark eyes, the 
muscles round the mouth twitched and 
worked, the restless hands fell down be- 
tween his knees. 

" Poor— little— Lilly !— poor— little— 
girl V he said softly and with exquisitely 
pitiful lovingness ; then in a moment the 
gentle mood was past, and he sprang to 
his feet and began tearing at the bell like 
a madman. 

" Tremlett ! Guy !" cried William, vainly 
striving to draw him back into his chair. 
" What is it ? For God's sake, tell me 
what it is 1" 

But Guy took no heed. He never even 
once glanced at William — ^he did not seem 
to hear his voice. 

His eyes, filled with unutterable fear, 
ivere fixed on one corner of the room, and 

« 

when the frightened servant opened the 
door in answer to the peal that rang 
through the house, he pointed to the same 
spot, and with a volley of awful oaths, 
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asked the man how he dared permit 
strangers to enter that room ? 

*' There is no one, sir," stammered the 
valet. "I have let no one in but Mr. 
Snow." 

" Liar ! cheat ! devil V shrieked his 
master. " Look there, there, there — in the 
corner, watching me with his red eyes — 
gibing at me, mocking at me ! Turn him 
out ! Do you hear ? — turn him out !" 

The wretched man's voice rose to a per- 
fect yell, and throwing up his arms above 
his head as if in utter despair, he fell back 
in William's hold, the sweat pouring off his 
face in great drops of cold moisture, his 
cries dying away in hoarse, gasping sobs. 

" Wheel the sofa to the fire. Help me 
to lay him down — do as I tell you, — there 
is nothing to fear." 

These orders, promptly uttered, seemed 
to bring back the scattered senses of the 
servant, who had displayed unmistakable 
signs of a longing for flight. 
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Between them they laid Guy Tremlett 
on the couch, William carefully seeing to 
its being so placed that the dreaded corner 
was out of sight. 

**He's gone now," whispered the sick 
man, tightly grasping William's hand. 
*' It's cruel — cruel to watch me like this — 
night and day, day and night,— here, and 
there, and everywhere. He has made up 
his mind I shan't sleep, and I haven't slept 
.for so long. Oh ! God ! — if I could only 
sleep !" 

He began to look about uneasily, and 
William quickly divined what was the 
object of his quest ; for as his glance fell 
on the glass and bottle, the old hungry 
gleam flared in his eyes. Only momentar- 
ily though, for with a madman's cunning,, 
he tried to hide the longing that possessed 
him. 

" You had , better let me try to sleep,"^ 
he said, closing his eyes and motioning to 
the valet to leave the room. 
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''No one can sleep when he is being 
watched ; you had better leave me alone 
— both of you; but don't go far away. 
Snow," he added with sudden, pathetic 
pleading. *' I told you, you know, that you 
were the only friend I had, and it was 
true — true — true ! I should be all right 
if I could only sleep, but 1 can't — ^how can . 
I, when he haunts me day and night !" 

''Who haunts you?" asked William 
quietly. 

" I don't know who he is,*' returned 
Guy, trembling as if with ague, in his 
terrible dread of the phantom called up by 
his drink-maddened brain. ''Yesterday T 
thought I would outwit him; I went 
out; I walked along the streets, and 
looked in at the shop windows ; but he was 
too cunning for me ! When • I got to 
Kegent Street there was a crowd, and 
there he was, a head and shoulders taller 
than the rest, with the same grin upon his 
face, just as I had seen him in my room 
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at Meurice's, and on the steamer as I 

crossed But he is gone now," he 

added with a deep sigh of relief, '* and if 
yon will both go away, I think I can sleep 
a little." 

" You will have a much better chance of 
getting to sleep if you are in your bed," 
said "William, firmly ; and the weaker will 
bowing before the stronger, ten minutes 
later Guy Tremlett was in his bed, the 
cognac safely under lock and key, and a 
dainty ivory razor-case, that usually lay on 
the dressing-table, safe in "William Mal- 
linger's pocket. 

" There are certain things to be seen to 
at once, and either you or I must go for 
further help," he said to the valet. " Are 
you afraid to remain with your master ? I 
will be back in half an hour at most, and 
I think this quiet fit will last longer than 
that." 

Quaking in every limb, and with an ash- 
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coloured face, the man besought that such 
a task might not be set him, 

''BahT' said William, with all a brave 
man's contempt for cowardice, and turned 
away to write a few hurried lines in pencil. 

** Take the first hansom you can get ; give 
the man a double fare to drive like the 
devil, and take this paper to my chambers 
in Fig Tree Court, Temple. Wait for my 
clerk, and come back at the same pace." 

With a celerity that certainly left no- 
thing to be desired, the man disappeared, 
and William took his place by the window. 
Every now and then a moan or a mut- 
tered curse came from the restless figure 
in the bed. In the street below an end- 
less string of cabs and carriages passing 
to and fro, told of the restless tide of life 
surging through the city ; of men and wo- 
men hurrying here and there in the pur- 
suit of an evening's pleasure, their hearts 
perhaps filled with joyous anticipations 
of the coming Christmastide, of happy 
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promised meetings, of misunderstandings 
swept away by the hand of the holy season 
that softens all resentment ; and mean* 
while, high above their heads, in that 
chamber where the light is lowered to 
give those weary, aching, burning eyes a 
chance of rest, life and death are entering 
on a desperate battle, and with bowed 
head and aching heart, a man is wrestling 
with the awful pain that comes to each 
and all of us when some terrible storm of 
grief threatens the one creature we hold 
unutterably dear, and we know that we 
are helpless — wholly, pitifully helpless — 
alike to shield or to comfort ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



jim's expiation. 



rr\0 hate a person with blind, nnreason- 
-*- ing hatred ; to pursue him with un- 
relenting resentment, and then — ^to see 
him lie helpless and unconscious ; to watch 
the restless hands for ever moving to and fro 
in an aimless search of what they know not ; 
to listen to meaningless words, babbled 
by lips that can no more give us scorn for 
scorn ; to meet the eyes that see, yet see 
not, having no recognition for us in their 
fever-bright gaze 

What an experience ! 

Our own hatred and resentment are made 
to feel unutterably small beside the might 
and the power of God's hand! Before 
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such a spectacle bitterness dies out, hatred 
fades away, resentment can no longer hold 
the citadel of the soul. 

Watching, tending, praying by Guy 
Tremlett's bed, Jim passed through just 
such an experience as this. 

The man whom he had tracked and 
hunted down, the man in whose weak 
yielding to evil he had triumphed with an 
unholy joy, lay doing grievous battle with 
death. 

Perhaps only those who have seen such 
a case, can fully realize the horrors that a 
sick-bed, like that of Guy Tremlett, pre- 
sents. Foul and mocking phantoms, 
ghosts of a degraded past, rise up before 
the maddened brain ; vile words and dread- 
ful oaths are uttered by parched and 
blackened lips, and sound in the ear of 
the watcher like the ravings of some 
devil. Now and again an overwhelming 
terror takes possession of the sick man : 
he shrieks at the wild creations of 'his own 
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mind, or shudders as he fancies that the 
most loathsome creatures are crawling over 
his shaking limbs. 

And ever and always he is consumed by 
that awful lust of drink that has been his 
undoing ; while even in the midst of all 
his madness, he has cunning enough to 
try to induce •those about him to leave 
him, in order either that he may gratify 
this morbid craving, or carry into action 
the wild impulse that is ever leading him 
to attempt the destruction of his own life. 

Looking on Guy Tremlett thus, in all 
the wreck of his beauty, in all the miser- 
able ruin of his youth, truly it would have 
been a hardened heart that should have 
refused to him the tribute of a sorrowful 
pity. 

To Jim, the itian whose morbid vehem- 
ence of character had led him to hate what 
stood in the way of his master's happiness, 
the sight of that poor, struggling frame, 
the sight of his enemy laid low, was 
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fraught with a bitterness of remorse, pro- 
portionate in its vehemence to the passion- 
ate resentment that had been the root 
of the wrong committed. 
' Never had the sense of his own wrong- 
doing come home so bitterly to Jim as 
now! Never had the sin of that one 
swift shaft of thought that had darted 
through his heart, as he saw the evil counsel- 
lor tempt the weak and erring man — that 
one hype that evil would win the day, 
seemed so black ! 

Well and wisely had William counted on 
Jim being a good 'and faithful nurse by 
that bed-side. 

The grave, soft- voiced doctors who came 
and went, and glanced at the restless 
figure on the bed, and then at each 
other significantly, said that such an 
attendant was invaluable both to the pa- 
tient and to themselves. Strangely enough, 
too, Jim's voice seemed to have more 
power, his touch more control over Guy 
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than those of any other. No woman could 
have been more tender ; indeed, no woman 
could have fitly watched and tended such a 
case, for no woman's ear could have 
endured to listen to the ravings of that un- 
conscious sufferer. 

Jim seemed to be incapable of weariness. 
His eyes dwelt ceaselessly on that poor, 
changed face — the face that women had 
found so fair — and which was now bereft of 
all its beauty : at one time pallid with the 
grey hues of a terrible exhaustion, and 
dank with the cold dews of a deathly 
weakness; at another, flushed and livid 
with the raging heat of fever, while the 
parched lips were blackened with a thirst 
that nothing could slake. 

William had promptly telegraphed to 
Tremlett Court, and now dreaded, even 
while he longed, for Mrs. Tremlett's 
arrival. 

"It was the only thing to do, and yet 

how will she bear it ?" he said to Pelham 
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Pettigrew, as the two men stood looking 
out into the street that was quiet with the 
hush of Sunday. Here and there people 
passed on their way to church ; bells rang 
from many a steeple ; the winter sunshine 
glinted bright and clear upon happy faces 
and gay dresses. 

Christmas was coming, why should not 
the world be glad ? 

Yes, Christmas was coming: the Christmas 
they had planned that all should spend at 
Winstowe : the Christmas that Uncle David 
had said should be a " right merrie time," 
when **the Prince" should be with his 
own again, and the old Cathedral chimes 
should ring out a joyous peal. . . . 

It was coming, this promised "merrie 
time," and Guy, their " Prince," lay dying, 
and Lilian was kneeling in her own accus- 
tomed place, and praying for her lover's 
safe return. Praying, not knowing of 
the awful cloud that was hanging over her 
head. 
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For what could they do ? 

How could they let her come to Guy's 
bedside ? How could they let her see that 
struggling madman held down by sheer 
brute force because else he* would have 
laid violent hands upon his own poor miser- 
able remnant of a life ? 

How could they let those curses, those 
cries, those moans of pain, fall upon her 
innocent ears, to haunt her with their 
dreadful meaning all the days of her life to 
come? 

What do you think were the thoughts 
of William Mallinger — the man who loved 
her as his own soul — the man who would 
have gladly given his own life for that of 
the man she loved, all this while ? 

" What can we do ?" he had said, look- 
ing into Pelham Pettigrew's face. 

And the other had answered, " Nothing," 
and turned away, because, if he had not 
done so, he might have acted in anything 
but such a manner as would have been 

VOL. III. I 
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consistent in a man who prided himself 
upon invariably " keeping a cool head." 

" If Strephon knew, he'd be sure to let it 
out, eh ?" Mr. Pettigrew said on one occa- 
sion, when things looked very bad indeed. 
" He's not quite a Macchiavelli, isn't Stre- 
phon — eh ?" 

And William shook his head, smiling 
faintly at the idea of any finesse being 
possible on the part of Uncle David. 

''There is nothing for it but to hope things 
may mend. Things often do mend just 
when they seem the worst. The darkest 
what's-his-name, you know, my dear fellow, 
is just before the other thing — quite, 
quite !" But Mr. Pettigrew did not utter 
his favourite asseveration with his wonted 
energy and crispness. His mental wrestle 
with himself was not this time altogether 
satisfactory. 

" My future clerk is about the best sick- 
nurse I ever saw," he continued, giving 
himself a sort of shake together, like a man 
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who gets out of an unpleasant subject that 
he has been mentally wading in. "If I 
were in extremis^ hanged if I wouldn't sooner 
have that fellow to see to me than any- 
female ' ministering angel ' that ever did 
her best * when pain and anguish/ wringing 
my manly brow, might render her services 
a necessity." 

*' He is wonderful," said William. '* It 
must have been an inspiration that led me 
to send for him. Even at his worst poor 
Tremlett seems to be controlled by Jim s 



voice." 



" Ah ! hum !" said Mr. Pettigrew, pulling 
out his cigar-case preparatory to depart- 
ing. '* I wish his worst weren't quite so 
bad, eh ? It's just the — very — doocCy Mal- 
linger, that's what it is." 

Then he took his way down Clarges 
Street, the most dapper, prosperous-look- 
ing, best-dressed man in town, but carrying 
such a troubled heart in his breast as was 
a disgrace to "a thorough man of the 

i2 
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world/' bound to look on life calmly and 
dispassionately. 

As each night closed in, a fresh acerba- 
tion of fever added to the sufferings of the 
patient and the diflBiculties of his attend- 
ants. After some hours this would wear 
itself out, and then a state supervened that 
was one of insensibility, yet could not be 
called sleep — a condition in which each 
heavy breath Guy drew sounded strangely 
in the hush of the early morning hours. 
William, worn with anxiety and loss of 
rest, would then dose in his chair, and the 
valet would creep down to his own peculiar 
den below stairs. But Jim's eyes were 
ever watchful ; not a stir, not a moan of 
the sufferer escaped him ; and as, even in 
unconsciousness, the poor fever-baked lips 
parted thirstily, he would wet them with a 
feather dipped in iced water, and then 
firmly holding the hot and restless hands, 
sit as motionless as a statue hour after 
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hour, seeming not to know what weariness 
meant. 

Once or twice when his master urged 
him to take some rest, Jim only shook his 
head and turned back silently to his 
*' labour of love." 

Yes, of love ! 

For from repentance had grown up a 
strange fondness for the object of his 
care. 

To wrong anyone grievously, and then 
to take up the work of expiation towards 
him, is often to learn a lesson of love. 

Prejudice, that has before blinded us, 
drops from our eyes ; the wrong that irri- 
tated us may still be there, but we look 
upon it with more of the spirit of our 
Divine Master's infinite pitifulness, and so 
looking, see the influences that have made 
that being what he is ; we plead to our- 
selves, on his behalf, the extenuating cir- 
cumstances that resentment has hitherto 
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hidden from us ; we realize that we have 
judged our feilow-man as though we our- 
selves stood on some grander and more 
elevated platform ; and what we have seen 
fit to designate as " just resentment," now 
unmasks itself to our clearer vision, and 
we know it for the spirit of the Pharisee 
of old. 

Just as the third night of watching was 
closing in, Mrs. Tremlett came. 

The doctors had paid their second daily- 
visit, looked more gravely at each other 
and at William than they had ever done 
yet ; and Pelham Pettigrew, who had 
'' looked in " en route to his club, was 
standing on the rug a F Anglais e^ whistling 
very softly, by way of accompaniment to 
his own thoughts, apparently not over 
pleasant ones. 

For William, after seeing the great 
"medicine men" to their neat broughams, 
had come back into the room, flung him- 
self down in poor Guy's special chair, and 
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had groaned, rather than spoken the words — 

'' God help her I— what can I do ?" 

" Poor little girl !" echoed Pelham Petti- 
grew, and then, as I have said, he set to 
whistling softly to himself. 

At the sound of wheels stopping outside, 
William started to his feet. 

'* It is Mrs. Tremlett !" he said, hesitat- 
ing a moment what to do; for at that 
moment a wild cry came from the inner 
room — the cry as of a man pursued by 
some fiend, and appealing for help to those 
about him. 

Mr. Pettigrew hastily closed the further 
door, and as he did so, Guy's mother 
entered by the nearer one. She was fol- 
lowed by Ponsonby, impassive and inscrut- 
able as ever. 

" Where is my son ?" said Mrs. Tremlett, 
going straight up to William and laying 
her hand upon his arm. 

A long veil of black lace was thrown 
back from her dead-white face — a face 
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from whose fierce questioning a man might 
well have shrunk. 

"Your son is very ill, dear lady," said 
William, gently taking her hand. She 
gave him no time to say more. 

" Take me to him." 

Hastily, yet with perfect calmness, 
throwing off her cloak and removing the 
bonnet and veil from her head, she stood 
before them in all the glory of her statue- 
like beauty — a beauty grander than that 
of any girl could have been, and pitiful 
beyond all power of words, from the in- 
tense restrained passion and anguish of 
dread that were written in every feature. 

" I have been ill : I could not come 
before : Ponsonby did not give me the 
telegram until this morning. Fool I dolt 1 
coward I" she added, turning to the silent 
woman behind her, and still speaking in 
the same unnaturally calm and concen- 
trated voice. 

But each separate and particular epithet 
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thus aimed at her devoted head might 
have been the tenderest and sweetest of 
a lover's whispers, for any impression it 
made on Ponsonby. 

She was intent on folding her mistress's 
cloak, and smoothing out the long folds of 
the veil that during that journey of ag- 
onized suspense had been closely drawn 
over her face. 

" Who is with hiim ?" asked Mrs. Trem- 
lett, stopping short, as William was about 
to open the door of the bed-room ; " is 
that baby-faced fool — that toy he has a 
fancy for — tending his sick-bed ?" 

Before her hard cruel words could be 
answered, a volley of curses, not only 
" deep," but also " loud," became audible, 
and with a bitter resentment beating in 
his heart, William, writhing under an irri- 
tation that he hated himself for afterwards, 
gave her back sneer for sneer. 

*' Could any girl tend such a sick-bed, 
madam ?" 
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How mean, how pitiful he felt himself 
to be, the instant the taunt had passed his 
lips! 

" No," she said, with a smile that 
haunted him for nights and days to come, 
"you are right; it is only a mother that 
can never know what fear is I" 

He knew the inference was all untrue ; 
he knew that if his darling had been Guy 
Tremlett's wife^ no horror of sight or 
sound could have driven her from his 
side ; he knew that she would have stifled 
his cries upon her breast, and striven to 
slake the thirst of his parched lips with 
the kisses of her pure sweet mouth ; — ^but 
already he had spoken " unadvisedly with 
his lips," and the shame of that thought 
held him silent. 

Assuredly Mrs. Tremlett's power over 
herself was a marvel ! 

Most women would have cried out, or 
sobbed, or in some way faltered at sight 
of that fearful figure on the bed : for 
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truly, the starting eyes, the working 
mouth, the restless heaving of the chest 
that had become bared during a struggle 
with those who strove, almost vainly, to 
restrain him, made Guy Tremlett a sight 
to appal the strongest heart. 

But with no outward sign of emotion, 
beyond a shade of still deeper pallor on her 
set face, his mother walked firmly to the 
bed-side, and taking in her own the hot hand 
that tore and plucked at the coverlet, held 
it closely against her breast, the while her 
eyes strove with craving, yearning love to 
read one sign of recognition in his face ! 
Vain quest ! 

After one startled glance at what evi- 
dently touched no chord of memory in his 
poor bewildered brain, with a piercing cry 
Guy cowered down among the bed-clothes, 
and called piteously for help, crying out 
that a fiend was in pursuit of him, and 
that a frightful precipice stood right in his- 
pathway. 
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" For God's sake, come away ! He will 
be calmer soon. This frenzy will pass. 
Let me take you into the next room.'* 
pleaded William. 

But she stood her ground . firmly, and 
her voice, though low, was steady as she 
answered him. 

*' Can't you see that you would do more 
^ood by helping to hold my son than by 
thinking of me, who want none of your sym- 
pathy ? There," she went on vehemently, 
''he will hurt himself — don't you see?" 

There was truth in what she said, and, 
recognising the utter hopelessness of in- 
ducing her to leave the room, William gave 
all his attention to aiding Jim and the 
frightened valet in their trying task. 

"He is dying for want of sleep," said 
Mrs. Tremlett. "Have they tried every- 
thing ? Have they given up trying opium ?" 

She knew the symptoms and the treat- 
ment by heart, so there was nothing for it 
but to treat her with perfect candour. 
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" Yes ; the largest doses failed. We are- 
to try to keep up the strength now. But 
it is so difl&cult to make him take tha 
strong beef-essence and turtle soup: he 
seems to revolt against it, poor fellow!'^ 
said William, and was going on to explain 
the details of the doctor's orders, when he 
was interrupted by pitiful entreaties from 
the sick man for *' brandy! brandy! only 
a little brandy !" 

Hoping to deceive him by a show of 
compliance, Jim held a cup-full of strong 
beef-tea to his lips, and the next moment 
the cup and its contents were dashed to the 
other side of the room, amid a storm of 
curses, that at length subsided into maud* 
lin weeping. 

"He will be quieter now," said Jim^ 
timidly stealing round to Mrs. Tremlett's 
side and touching her dress. 

" I do not know who you are," she said,, 
turning her heavy, haggard eyes upon 
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him, ''but you are very good to my son. 
May God reward you for it !" 

Poor Jim ! Her words carried a sting 
she knew not of, and his head drooped low 
upon his breast as he listened. 

Low mutterings and plaintive moanings 
<;ame from the sufferer now. He lay back 
upon the pillows Jim's hand had smoothed 
so tenderly, and slowly from side to side 
ceaselessly moved his weary, aching head. 
His eyes were closed, and the long, dark 
lashes that gave an almost womanly soft- 
ness to his beauty, lay upon his sunken 
cheeks. The fever spots were dying 
away, and a grey, livid pallor that began 
to gather round the moath told that the 
reign of exhaustion was setting in. 

"We must try to get him to take some 
of the soup," whispered Jim, still softly 
stroking the sleeve of Mrs. Tremlett's 
dress. " Will you raise his head upon your 
arm while I see what I can do to coax him 
to swallow it ?" 
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The suffering woman seemed to lay 
aside all her defiant pride to this grave- 
eyed, strange, deformed being, whose 
beautiful soul ennobled his fragile body, 
like some rare jewel shining in a casket all 
unworthy of it ; and William saw a slight 
quiver round her mouth, a faint mist of 
tears soften the hard anguish of her eyes, 
as she turned towards Jim, and listened 
eagerly to his words. 

'* She has found a better comforter than 
I can be," he thought, watching the two. 
Then he left the room, having first 
dismissed the too willing valet, and order- 
ed him to prepare some refreshment for 
Mrs. Tremlett. Meanwhile, our friend 
Pelham Pettigrew had found himself tete- 
h'tete with the sphinx-lil^e Ponsonby, and 
been about as cheerful and as much at 
ease as a patient who awaits his '* turn " in 
a dentist's parlour. 

"An automaton, my dear fellow!" he 
said to William with a deep sigh of relief, 
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as Ponsonby disappeared under the escort 
of the valet, to be shown to a room on an 
upper floor appropriated to her mistress's 
use — "she ipight as well be deaf, dumb, 
maimed, halt, and blind, for any practical 
use she makes of her senses ! She never 
raised her eyes once the whole time, give you 
my word. Gad ! when the other one call- 
ed her a fool, and a dolt, and various other 
sweetmeats, she looked for all thie world 
like Aunt Sally in a shower of sticks ! 
Give you my word, she'd no more expres- 
sion in her face than Aunt Sally. . . " The 
little man appeared so much more excited 
than the occasion seemed to demand, 
that William was somewhat puzzled ; but 
the riddle solved itself promptly. 

Mr. Pettigrew stole a-tiptoe to the doors 
on either side of the room, and ascertain- 
ed that they were closely shut; then he 
came back to his place on the hearth-rug, 
and tipped William gently on the shoulder 
to bespeak his close attention. 
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" I say, you know that woman's an 
opium-drinker ; she's been at it all her life, 
sir; she'll die in a madhouse, see if she 
doesn't. Gad! Mallinger, I'm never mis- 
taken in a matter like that !" 

''Who ? Ponsonby ?" returned the other 
incredulously. 

'* Phew ! — Ponsonby ? No, Ponsonby 's 
mistress: the maid knows all about it, 
though, bless you; it's the business of 
her life to hide it. Gad ! they're a queer 
pair. The thing grows interesting — ^a 
psychological study in fact — quite ! quite !'* 

Which of us that has ever watched beside 
a sick-bed does not know the chill dank- 
ness that ever makes itself felt as the 
night-lamp begins to burn with a sickly 
glimmer, and through the drawn blinds a 
cold, grey light steals in, and tells us that 
the night is passing away, and the day- 
dawn is near at hand ? 

The night that has seemed so long I the 
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hours that have passed so slowly I They 
are gone : and we are one day nearer — 
•what ? 

To the time when our darling shall 
smile upon us once more with the old 
smile — look at us once again with eyes 
that are like those of a child waking to the 
joys of renewed life and hope; or to the 
time when there is nothing more to do, 
save to fold the dead hands meekly over 
the still breast, and commend the soul of 
the loved one to God's keeping 

'' He is much quieter— much," said Mrs. 
Tremlett — " the worst is over ; we must be 
patient; when he wakes from this sleep, 
he will know us all again." 

She spoke half to herself, half to Jim, 
and looked inquiringly into the face that 
was pale and weary enough, you may be 
sure, after such long vigil. 

But Jim did not echo her words, and 
William turned away as though to avoid 
meeting her gaze. 
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No one answered her. The fire flickered, 
and a little bubbling flame made a soft 
fluttering noise. 

No other sound, save the stirring in the 
streets outside that told of the birth of 
another busy day in the great city, broke 
the quiet of the room. 

For the sick man seemed at last to have 
sunk to rest, or what was the semblance of 
it. 

Now and then ji faint moan came from 
his lips, and once, as William bent over 
him, he fancied he caught the sound of a 
well-loved name. 

The dark eyes, once so beautiful, now 
glazed and dim, were but half covered by 
the heavy lids, and as the searching day- 
dawn fell upon his face, it looked grey 
against the white pillow. 

" His breathing is less oppressed ; it was 
like this before — that other time — at the 
Court, you know," said the mother, con* 
tinning that pitiful monologue of hope that 
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was harder to listen to than any sobs or 
cries. 

_ • 

" He took the ttim for the better then^ 
just as the morning broke : Ponsonby can 
tell you it was like that : I remember a 
bird beginning to sing under the window, 
just as Guy called me to him, and I saw 
that he knew me : it will be like that now : 
— ^yes ; you will see ; I shall be right; he 
will wake presently, and put out his hand 
and pull me down to hipi, and he will say 
' mother,' just as he did before." 

Would no one answer her ? 

She looked from one to the other, some* 
thing of proud, imperious dissatisfaction 
mingling in her anxious love ; but they 
were silent, both Jim and his master, and 
each avoided looking at the other. 

The figure on the bed lay very still ; the 
deep, laboured breathing grew less noisy, 
and each breath was drawn at a longer 
interval. 
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**Tou see he is sleeping quite quietly 
now : I told you how it would be.'' 

There was a subdued triumph in her 
voice as she spoke, but something in Wil- 
liam's face, as he drew nearer to her side, 
must have startled her, for she bent over 
Ouy with a sound like a sob,- though her 
eyes were still dry and tearless. 

She laid her cheek down close to his, 
and kissed him softly, then, with a trou- 
bled, fearful look she caught hold of 
William's arm. 

" He feels so cold," she whispered, trem- 
bling, *' put something over him ; it is the 
morning air : he must not get chilled : 

give me the eider-down coverlet " 

Jim had sunk upon his knees, and 
bowed his head upon his hands; but as 
she spoke, he lifted up his face, and meet- 
ing his look, Guy's mother, with a bitter 
wailing cry, fell forward across the bed 
where her son lay dead ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEBD IN THE BONE. 

rriO keep Lilian in ignorance of her 
-*- lover's condition had appeared to be 
the only possible course o£ action. There 
had been nothing for it but to await the 
issue of events, hoping almost against 
hope, that in time the shattered nerves 
would rally, and the over-balanced mind 
recover itself. Then the woman who so 
dearly loved Guy Tremlett might be told 
of his illness, and permitted to take her 
place at his bedside. 

Throughout those four days and nights, 
during which curses and cries of fear and 
pain had rendered the sick-room a very 
Gehenna, the thought of Lilian, patiently 
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waiting, wearily longing for news of th^ 
absent one, was ever present to William's 
mind, a ceaseless under-current of pitiful 
thought. 

And yet, as I have said, there had 
seemed no other way than that of keeping 
her in ignorance. 

But now, looking on the quiet face of 
Lilian's dead love, what had seemed, while 
he lived, inevitable, assumed the aspect of 
a crime. 

Guy, lying dead, became a murdered 
part of a woman's life. The horror of 
having to break to that woman the cruel 
tidings of his death, oppressed William as 
no personal trials of his own could have 
had the power to do. 

All had been done for the best ; yet 
how, in God's name, should he lead Lilian 
to see the truth of this ? 

Could he blacken the character of the 
dead ? Must he not rather, if mortal tact 
and cunning could achieve such a task, 
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spare her the pang that is a thousand times 
worse than the death of those we hold 
dear, the knowledge of their unworthi- 
ness? 

It seemed to be taken as a matter of 
ooTirse by everyone that he should be the 
one to go down to Winstowe, and tell, as 
best he might, to Lilian and Uncle David, 
the story of Guy Tremlett's death. 

"You must just make the best of ifc," 
said Pelham Pettigrew, balancing himself 
in his perplexity alternately on his heels 
and his toes ; '* it's a deuced bad business 
— that's what it is — a deuced bad business 
— and the girl had better never know that 
he died of — ahem ! — his own indiscretions. 
What an idiot that Bolton was to let him 
bolt, eh ? I tell you what it is, my dear 
fellow, if all the people who ought to be in 
Barlswood were sent there, gad ! the half 
of England wouldn't be big enough to 
allow of the necessary extension of pre- 
mises I" 
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Mr. Pettigrew whistled softly for a mo- 
ment after his usual fashion; then sud« 
denly remembering what lay only two 
rooms off, pulled himself up with a round 
turn and broached a new subject. 

"Our friend Strephon ynll be easily 
hoodwinked, worthy soul, and you must 
call the cause of death — anything you 
please, in fact. The pharmacopoeia offers a 
wide range; disease is a plant of many 
ramifications. When do you start ?" 

'* To-night," said William, passing his 
hand wearily across his brow ; " there is no 
time to lose — these things get into the 
papers, no one knows how." 

He was no coward ; and yet the thought 
of meeting a woman's eyes, and hearing a 
woman's voice, blanched his cheek, and 
made him set his teeth hard together. 

If Lilian reproached him with the seem- 
ing treachery that had kept her from her 
lover's side, what should he say ? 

Could he tell her that not one ray of 
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recognition would have shone in the dark 
eyes she loved, had she been ever so near ? 
Could he tell her that horrible cursea 
would have .rung in her ears, and their 
echoes haunted her to her dying day? 
Could he tell her that Guy — her beautiful 
love — had died as much by his own hand 
as though that hand had been raised in 
violence against himself ? 

Ah 1 no. The memory of her dead love 
should never be blackened by him. It 
should be left to her in its beauty and 
completeness, let her misjudge him as she 
might. 

Would she fall at his feet like one dead ? 
"Would she break forth into an " exceeding 
bitter cry" when he told her that Guy 
would never come to her again ? — or would 
a dumb anguish turn her face to stone, and 
quench the light of her eyes ? 

'' How would it be ? — how would it be ?'^ 
he asked himself over and over again, 
chafing madly against what was before him; 
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yet rejoicing that he — ^he who loved her 
so tenderly — was the one to bear the news. 

But all these thoughts, and others akin 
to them, could but be an under-current ; 
outwardly there had been nothing but tur- 
moil and anxiety. 

Mrs. Tremlett had awakened from that 
first merciful unconsciousness to a raving, 
ungovernable grief that appalled even the 
seasoned mind of Ponsonby. 

' It was with difficulty the poor distraught 
mother could be induced to quit the room 
where all that remained of her idol lay ; 
indeed, this object was only attained by 
means of that strange influence Jim seemed 
to have over h^r, and led by his hand she 
at length quitted the chamber of death. 

By what subtle link of sympathy the 
undisciplined, imperious woman was drawn 
towards the poor hunchback, who may 
say ? We see these marvellous elective 
affinities aroimd us — we are ourselves the 
puppets of their power, but we cannot ex- 
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plain upon what electric chains of attraction 
they depend. 

Certainly, without Jim they would have 
been hard put to it, Ponsonby and all, to 
manage Mrs. Tremlett. It was only when 
she had sunk into a profound state of 
quietude, which that inscrutable female saw 
fit to call " sleep," that William dare let 
Guy's faithful nurse return to Fig Tree 
Court, there to seek that rest of which the 
need was at last making itself sorely felt. 

'* My clerk, that is to be, is looking 
confoundedly ill," said Pelham Pettigrew, 
as he and William stood on the step 
of the house in Clarges Street, from 
whence Jim had just driveii off. "The 
what-you-may-call-it is too sharp for 
the scabbard, eh ? — inclined to wear itself 
through at the edges. I think we'd best 
give Dutton a run in the country — a 
good long run, you know- — turn him out 
to grass, in fact, before he begins work 
again, eh ?' 
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" Indeed, I think he has earned his rest 
well," said William. " May God bless him 
for as true a heart as ever beat !" 

The hand of death oft restores the beauty 
marred in life. 

It was thus with Guy Tremlett. 

The lines, graven by sin and weak in- 
dulgence, were now smoothed away. The 
long black lashes lay upon the marble 
cheek ; the slender long-fingered hands 
were folded, and the heavy moustache hid 
the mouth, that one feature that death 
ever mars so cruelly. Guy looked like 
some fair statue, or one that slept a 
dreamless sleep. 

Oh I what are the dreams of those quiet 
sleepers that we call the dead P 

Can we look on their still and changeless 
faces and not wonder whither the restless 
spirit has fled ? 

What is the judgment it has by this time 
encountered P In what balance has its 
good and its evil been weighed ? 
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Be sure that mercy is dealt out more 
pitifully by God than man ; be sure that 
He who "watches the world with larger 
eyes than ours," knowing each influence 
that has been brought to bear upon the 
erring soul, looks in His infinite mercy on 
the perfect righteousness of our great 
High Priest in Heaven, and by the plead- 
ing of his sinless life — pardons ! 

Was there nothing to extenuate the sins 
of Guy Tremlett's life ? 

Eead on, and then judge him hardly if 
you can. 

They had thought Mrs, Tremlett safely 
wrapped in the torpor that comes to mind 
and body when both are worn out. 

But the effect of the drug that had been 
her bane through life, was either weakened 
or destroyed by the excitement of her un- 
governable grief. She had risen from the 
bed where Ponsonby believed her chained 
by the power of opium for hours to come, 
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Mid startled William, busy over some pre- 
parations for bis journey, by passing 
through the outer room and making her 
way once more to that wherein her son 
lay. Dishevelled by sleep, her dark silver- 
lined hair fell in wild disorder about her 
shoulders ; in her eyes gleamed a light not 
far removed from that of madness; her 
lips, white as her cheek, were drawn tight- 
ly over her teeth in the tension of agony. 

She had slept — and forgotten ! 

She had awakened — and remembered ! 

And the sting of recollection had goaded 
her into frenzy, the drug that she had 
taken adding to the fever that consumed 
her, 

William hastily followed her, and at the 
foot of Guy's bed she turned upon him 
like a fury, grasping the rail for support. 
To her distorted imagination it seemed 
.that this man, strong in the uprightness 
of his life, mocked and scorned her poor 
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ruined, murdered boj — her darling, who 
lay dead in the flower of his youth and 
beauty. > 

With all a woman's misguided cruel in- 
justice she resented that which existed 
only in her own imagination. 

" Do not dare to blame the boy !" she 
cried wildly, looking at William with hot 
burning eyes that had not yet known the 
softening of a tear. *' Do not dare to 
blame him ! What chance did he ever 
have ? Do you hear me, you immaculate 
creature who have never known tempta- 
tion — ^what chance did he have? How 
dare you scorn him !" 

"I never scorned him," he answered 
quietly. *' Madam, if you think so, you 
do me a most grievous wrong.'* 

''Do not lie to mel" she cried, still 
more vehetnently. '*! know the truth: 
you all scorned him, my beautiful Guy, 
my poor dead darling ! All but the himch- 
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back : he was good to him ; God reward* 
him for it aU 1" 

Her voice had become less shrill; she 
had crouched down at the bed-side, and 
her hand touched lovingly the dark locks 
that lay upon the pillow — ^the silken curl- 
ing locks that had been once pressed 
against her breast as her innocent baby- 
boy nestled in her arins ! 

William hoped her mad excitement had 
worn itself out ; he hoped that tender 
memories were rising up, and that their 
spell would bring tears to soften the dull, 
murky shining of her eyes. 

He came nearer to her : he strove to 
comfort her as best he might : he would 
have taken her hand, but that she spurned 
him from her. 

" I hate you I" she hissed through her 
set teeth, " I have always hated you ! 
Your goodness is loathsome in my eyes- 
do you hear me ? — ^loathsome ! As the 
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old man who picked you out of the street 
told me of it, I hated you — as I do now. 
After all, in what are you so much better 
than my poor dead boy? He had no 
ohance, I tell you — no chance — no chance 
— no chance !" 

When would the sound of that weary 
refrain cease to haunt William Mallinger's 
«ars ? When would the sight of that 
heart-broken woman, swaying herself to 
^nd fro in the abandonment of a hopeless, 
godless sorrow, fade from his memory ? 

She went on speaking, half as it seemed 
to herself, half to him. 

'*His father drank — drank night and 
day ; and I drank too — not as he did — not 
with vile boon companions ; men his veiy 
grooms would have scorned to herd with 
—but secretly " 

She laughed to herself; a low soft 
laugh that it chilled his blood to hear. 

"No one found it out but Ponsonby; 
she used to cry and kneel to me to give it 
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up ; but it was rest — ^rest — rest ! Ah God 1" 
she sighed, and stretched her arms upwards 
wearily, " all my life has been one longing 
for rest I Do you wonder that I drank ? 
Do you scorn me too ? Ah I you do not 
know — no one knows — what a woman's 
life is, tied to a man like Bernard Trem- 
lett — a monster, whose greatest pride was 
to humiliate and degrade his most un- 

happy wife If I had not found sotM'^ 

thing to deaden my pain and daze piy 
brain, something to give me forgetfulness, 
I should have done some worse thing— 
I tell you the very milk my baby sucked 
from my breasts was poisoned — his whole 
life was poisoned ! As a boy I put the 
glass to his lips, and laughed to see him 
drink. Oh, my bonnie boy — my beauty! 
how fair he was ! Then he grew wild and 
wayward, and I would not control him : it 
was too much trouble, and I always hated 

trouble " 

Her listener tried to stem the current 
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of these bitter recollections ; but in vain — 

» 

he might as well have striven to stem 
Niagara with his hand ! 

'' Guy was cruel to me sometimes — but 
he did not mean it. See !" she said, with 
a sudden acces of excitement, pushing 
back the heavy tresses from her brow, 
and laying bare a scar, deep and darkly 
marked upon the delicate skin — " his hand 
did that. I came in one night and saw 
him standing before me, with a full glass 
in his hand. I went forward to take it 
from him, and as I moved towards him, 
he flung the glass in my face ! It cut to 
the bone : I shall carry the scar to my 
grave." 

Her breast heaved and laboured with 
tearless sobs — sobs terrible to see as ta 
hear. 

" Oh ! Guy, my darling, how could you 
be so cruel, when I loved you all the while 
so weU V 

Then the old refrain of her grief came 
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once again, that awful wailing lament, full 
of a passionate despair 

" He had no chance — no chance ! That 
baby-faced girl might have saved him if 
she would. My curses upon her coward 
heart ! but, oh ! I am glad she did not take 
you quite from me, Guy ! I always hated 
her, though I kissed her, and she blushed 
and smiled, and thought I loved her for 
your sake I" 

William shuddered as he listened : it was 
as though some one suddenly had shown to 
him a precipice near which his darling's feet 
had wandered, and from which God's hand 
had held her back. 

" He would have tired of her — in time," 
said Mrs. Tremlett, "and turned to me 
again ; if there had been an heir, I could 
have " 

Her words stung him beyond all endur- 
ance, and in his pain he uttered a sudden 
exclamation of impatience. 

*'Ah!" she laughed, ''that stings you. 
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does it ? You wanted her yourself. Do 
you think 1 did not see ? Do you think I 
did not know ? But she did not love you ; 
she loved my son. Guy, with all his sins, 
was dearer to her than you ! She will hate 
you now, if you blacken his memory to 
her-^I tell you she will hate you — but you 
will not dare ! — ^you will not dare 1" she 
cried, her voice rising almost to a shriek. 
She clung to his arm with shaking, trem- 
bling hands. How awful was the contrast 
between the torrent of her wild, impassion* 
ed words and the quiet of the still figure 
on the bed. The Vishemence of life ! — The 
silence of the grave 1 

But as she stood by William's side, and 
held his arm, a sudden, startling change 
came over her face — and his. 

For looking towards the door, that 
opened stealthily as though to admit some 
ghostly visitant, they saw Lilian Selwyn, 
herself well-nigh as pallid as the '* sheeted 
dead," come slowly towards the bed, and 
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behind her was the tender, troubled face of 
TJncle David. 

The poor child held her hands out before 
her, as one who is blind and needs must 
feel her way ; her bonnet and veil had been 
hastily put aside, and the long travelling 
cloak she wore fell in heavy folds almost to 
her feet ; her eyes, glancing from William 
as she passed, as though from some pitiable 
thing they could not bear to rest upon, 
grew to the quiet beauty of the dead face 
from which the sheet had fallen back. 

Then she sank upon her knees beside 
the bed, and laid her colourless cheek 
against the dark locks that rested on the 
pillow. 

''I did not know," they heard her mur- 
mur to the ear that could not hear, '*! 
would have come to you — they did not teD. 
me — Oh ! Guy, my love I my love !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MUDFOED IS MYSTIFIED. 



fTlTTAT Christmas which was to have 
-*- been, according to Uncle David, such 
a ''right merrie time," and to which he 
had looked forward with such content, had 
come and gone. 

Surely he could never forget those 
anxious, weary days I 

When, after invariable custom, the 
Cathedral " waits '' came to Winstowe, they 
had to be quickly silenced and dismissed, 
because his darling, his precious child, 
Lilian, lay prostate with nervous fever. 

Now there are few things harder to 
bear than a sorrowful, desolate Christmas. 
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When all the world is rejoicing at the 
coming of the Incarnate God, when the 
''daj-spring from on high" visits the 
earth, and breathes over all the spirit of 
peace and love, it seems as if our own sad- 
ness shows darker by contrast ; and as the 
sight of the vacant chair makes our 
hearts ache, and our eyes grow dim, our 
desolation seems all the more intolerable 
because Holy Christmas is a season whose 
very name calls upon us to " rejoice and 
be glad." 

Alone, Uncle David went to the Cathedral 
on Christmas morning; he went to en- 
treat a Christmas gift at the hand of the 
Lord, even the gift of renewed health and 
strength for his child ; and many a pitying 
look was cast upon the old man as, with 
bowed head and troubled face, he made 
his way up the long aisle, and knelt at the 
altar to receive the sacramental pledges of 
the Saviour's love. 

Those who felt so deeply for the vener- 
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able master of Winstowe knew how sorely 
he missed the girl who had been wont to 
kneel at his side ; and as the congregation 
dispersed, even those who knew him best 
held aloof. For how could they give him 
a '^ Christmas greeting ?" 

Lilian lay weak and white in the pretty 
room that in summer-time looked out into 
a perfect nest of roses. 

She was suffering from the effects of a 
severe shock to the nervous system, so 
said the doctor. He was haunted by the 
sad little face upon the pillow, and the 
great eyes full of pain ; for Lilian Selwyn 
was one of those women who interest 
everyone coming within the sphere of their 
influence, much as a perfumed flower at- 
tracts by the sweet atmosphere that sur- 
rounds it. 

At the actual time of Guy's death, there 
had been an unreality about everything 
that helped to sustain her ; but now she had 
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time to realize his lossr— now she had time 
to think. 

Thoughts, memories, and regrets all 
circled round, and centered in one crown- 
ing sorrow : the theft that some one had 
been guilty of, in robbing her of Guy's 
last words. 

Naturally enough, she resented upon 
William the wrong thus done to her ; and 
perhaps no more fortunate thing could 
have come about than the fact that urgent 
law business detained him either in Lon- 
don or at Ardreggan during the time of 
her illness. What he suffered mean- 
while, no one but himself knew; yet he 
was convinced of the wisdom of his ab- 
sence, for he had read too plainly the re- 
sentment that filled her heart towards 
him, and he knew that his presence could 
be but a source of irritation that must 
tend to retard her recovery. 

He used to feel at this time as though, 
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if that daily line from Winstowe had been 
delayed but for one post, he should have 
gone mad. Happily the envelope stamped 
with the Weavertori post-mark made its 
appearance as regularly as the sun rose, 
and often (so often that he would like to 
have kissed Mrs. Timmins for her thought- 
fulness) there were two of these missives : 
one from Uncle David, and one from that 
most worthy woman. Indeed, on more 
than one occasion he was guilty of the 
folly of pressing to his lips the not over- 
well written epistle of the "Winstowe 
housekeeper ; and I am inclined to think 

there was a certain subtle under-current 
of sympathy and understanding between 
]!ilrs. Timlnins and '* Master "William," and 
that it was this vein of sympathy that made 
her letters so precious in his eyes. 

As for the good woman herself, she was 
at all times possessed by the conviction that 
the only way in which to " minister to a 
mind diseased" was to supply the body 
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with every possible nourishment, and she 
must have boiled down whole cows into 
into beef-jelly during the weeks her young 
mistress lay sick. 

As for Briggs, he put on a deeply mourn- 
ing countenance from the very time of Mr, 
Tremlett's death ; indeed, Briggs considered 
himself so thoroughly part and parcel of 
the family he served, that naturally, when 
sorrow overwhelmed them, he was crushed 
too ; and he now took to such a habit of 
shaking his head portentously as he sat on 
one side the kitchen fire of an evening, 
that Mrs. Timmins was driven to ask him, 
in her most withering and sarcastic man- 
ner, "if he meant to shake it off alto- 
gether?" adding, with a spiteful jerk of 
her own head, that there was " as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it, and the 
best weren't caught either,'* and that, for 
her part, she " thought the Lord knew best 
who to take and who to leave." 

''But some folks might as well have 
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^yes in the backs of their heads for all 
the use they make of those they have to 
look straight afore them," said Mrs. Tim- 
mins, lifting a saucepan off the fire with a 
jerk, and setting it down with a flop on 
the cross-bar. '* When folks are ill, they're 
ill, and it's right enough to entreat the 
Lord for them ; but when they're gone, 
they're gone, and it's just flying in God 
Almighty's face to make such a fuss over 
them. Why, look at King David ; when 
his baby was dead, didn't he just get right 
up and wash his face, and behave himself 
like a sensible man that knew it was no 
manner of use carrying on when the Lord's 
will was made as plain as needs be ? It's all 
very well, Briggs, but I've stood that long 
face of yours long enough, and I won't put 
up with it no more. I've no appetite for 
my victuals with you opposite me ; and 
as to Miss Lilian, why, poor young lady, 
when she gets about again, the very sight 
of you a- waiting at table will be enough 
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to throw her back as bad as ever!" 
" Good Lord !" groaned Briggs to him- 
self, as the irate old lady left the kitchen 
with a bit of a taste for the young mis- 
tress, " she's off in her tantrums, she is, 
and I'm going to have a reg'lar time of it ! 
I must just try to pluck up a bit. But 
such a terribly mortality ! — such an orf ul 
eventuality ! Lord bless us I cut off in the 
flower of his age, and such a free gentleman 
with his money /" 

Briggs was so overcome at this last re- 
flection that he drew forth a spotted hand- 
kerchief ; but hearing the rustle of the 
tail of the enemy's dress round the corner 
of the passage, and not having time to get 
it back into his pocket, with admirable 
presence of mind he sat upon it, and post- 
poned shedding a few quiet tears to the 
memory of the dead, until he should be safe 
in the seclusion of his pantry. 

To use Mrs. Timmins's own words, the 
master wandered about in these anxious 
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days **like a ghost as had no respectable 
home." To see his darling lying still and 
quiet, her sad eyes turned upon a pictured 
face, whose dark eyes would never more 
meet hers in life, was a terrible pain to 
his tender heart. 

He would steal in a-tiptoe twenty times 
a day, and just touch the bright hair on 
the pillow, or stroke the white cheek that 
had somehow lost its lovely roundness of 
contour; and Lilian always had a smile 
for him, but oh, such a faint, wan smile, 
that meeting it, the old man would turn 
away, and wandering out into the gardens, 
pace a weary " sentry go " up and down 
the terrace walks, where once in the 
dusky twilight, heavy with the perfume of 
a hundred flowers, Guy Tremlett had told 
the story of his love to a girl's willing 
ears, and stolen sweet kisses from her 
lips ! 

" Master," said Mrs. Timmins one day, 
when she came upon the old man sunk in 
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sad thought, and resting his head upon his 
hand, " don't go for to give way so ; she's 
coming round is Miss Lilian ; it's little by 
little, I know, but yet it's sure enough, 
though slow. Why, sir, a body couldn't help 
but come round when they're supplied 
constant with beef -tea like mine ; it stands 
as firm as Gideon's rock, when it's cold, 
and you can see the dish through it, it's 
that clear !" 

"Ah; yes, yes, I know," sighed Mr» 
Earle, "you take good care of the child, 
Timmins — good care indeed ; but I fear her 
trouble lies too deep for us to reach it. 
It's because she never saw him — because 
he died without a word. God Of Heaven I 
shall I ever forget her face as she knelt 
by his side and touched his hair with her 
tender white hands !" He paused a mo- 
ment, overcome by the thought of what 
that awful silent grief had been to wit- 
ness ; then he went on, speaking almost 
more to himself than to her — " If only "Will 
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tad sent to let me know ; who could have 
l^roken it to her so gently? — who could 

have " 

"Beg pardon, sir," interrupted Mrs, 
Timmins, beginning to wipe imaginary 
dust from a table with her white muslin 
apron, and trembling very much, " Master 
William's not one to do anything without a 
reason ; he'd need to have a broad back to 
carry all the blame that's put upon him ;" 
and here the good woman gave her head 
the peculiar toss that always made Briggs 
quail in his shoes. " Til lay anything he'd 
^ood reason for what he did, sir, though I 
know I'm stepping out of my place to say 
such a thing. Why, how could he tell the 
fever the poor yoimg gentleman died of 
wasn't a catching one — b» typhus, or some- 
thing of that sort ? There's never no know- 
ing where you have a fever, sir, or what 
it might do with itself, or where it pokes 
its nasty nose into. There was an aunt of 
mine, a most respectable woman in the 
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corn-cliandlery business, and she knew a 
inan that went to one of them fever hos- 
pitals to see a friend lying sick of a typhus, 
and when he came home, sir, he just went 
and dropped right down dead of an apo- 
plexy in front of his wife^s face ! so you 
see there's no reckoning on these things, 
and to my mind Master William had a 
right to be careful," added the good woman, 
as if the remarkable case of infection she 
had just narrated settled the matter be- 
yond dispute. 

But though the ideas of Mrs. Timmins 
upon the subject of contagion might be, to 
say the least of it, open to controversy, 
she proved to be perfectly right as to the 
fact that her young mistress was " coming 
round." 

Perhaps it tended to rouse the poor 
child from her lethargy of grief, when news 
came to Winstowe of Mrs. Tremlett's 
dangerous illness ; and a little later on, of 

» 

her sudden departure from the Court, 

M 2 
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accompanied by the faithful Ponsonby 
and a medical man, the destination of the 
travellers being only spoken of under the 
indefinite term of "abroad." Since her 
son died, Mrs. Tremlett had never penned 
one line to the girl who had been his 
destined wife : not the slightest notice 
had she taken of Lilian's pitiful, sympa- 
thising letters, written with effort, and in 
the midst of pain and weakness. It seem- 
ed as if a pall of impenetrable silence was 
cast over the mother's sorrow — a sorrow 

ft 

deepened and intensified, as we know, by 
that bitterest of all ingredients, self- 
reproach. 

While at Winstowe, life went on in very 
quiet, monotonous fashion, the variations 
in a sick girl's cheek, or the fluctuations of 
her pulse forming the grand interest of 
each succeeding day, out in the world be- 
yond, the ''Ardreggan romance" formed 
the topic of universal interest. 
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Investigations, conducted by learned 
men of law, were followed with breathless 
interest by that insatiable monster known 
as " the Public;" and when at last it was 
established beyond all manner of doubt, 
legal or otherwise, that "William Snow, the 
boy that had drifted in the snow-storm of 
a winter long ago, to David Earle's feet, 
was the grandson of Sir George Plaistow, 
of Ardreggan, County Eoxburghshire, the 
public gave a sort of gasp of mingled 
astonishment and content, and then — turn- 
ed to some other interesting case that 
chanced to crop up, and forget all about 
the new found heir and his romantic 
history. It is given to none of us to be 
more than a "nine days' wonder'' to the 
world. 

That correspondence of which mention 
has been made as existing between Mr. 
Pettigrew and his humble worshipper, Miss 
Pheemie, was kept up as time went on, 
and winter grew to early spring, with 
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exemplary regularity. Week by week a 
missive indited in a hand that looked as 
though a feeble spider had dipped its legs 
in the ink, and then crawled about on the 
paper, arrived at the Q.O.'s rooms in St. 
James's Street, and not a little exercised 
the curiosity of Mr. Pettigrew's factotum, 
Mudford. He, with that lively interest 
invariably taken by domestics, male and 
female, in the correspondence of their 
betters, was wont to turn over and over 
these unmistakably feminine epistles, 
speculating, as he did so, upon the possi- 
bility of there being anything matrimonial 
on the tapis — a turn of fate which he would 
have regarded in the light of a calamity, 
both for himself and his master. How- 
ever, Mr. Pettigrew had one peculiarity 
which, it must be confessed, was rather 
hard on Mudford, he never hy any chance 
left a letter lying about. Argus-eyed, as 
it is the manner of his class to be, after 
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any oliaiice of satisfying an innate and 
petty curiosity, it had never yet happened 
to Mudford to find more than an empty 
envelope on either desk or dressing-table^ 
This circumstance placed him at a great 
disadvantage, when his brethren in livery 
told exquisitely delightful stories of -the 
affairs of their employers ; affairs of which 
they had gleaned a few fragments, and of 
which all deficiencies were easily filled up 
by those coarse suggestions that are the 
natural outcome of the vulgar mind. 

Never had Mudford been more op- 
pressed by a sense of the cruel injustice 
of his master's cautious habits than when 
in one week no fewer than three of the 
strange letters arrived one after the other, 
and this hailstorm of correspondence was 
followed by the delivery of two by the 
same post. Mudford remarked, too, that, 
at this time his master was somewhat rest- 
less and uneasy, and that he walked up and 
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down the room after dinner instead of going 
to the club for his rubber or game at 
billiards. 

" Master's bin and committed hisself to 
matrimony, and the young woman's threat- 
ening breach of promise if he don't carry 
it out sharp," thought Mudford to himself. 

The climax of affairs arrived when Mr. 
Pettigrew declared his intention of leaving 
town for a week, and added that he should 
not require Mudford to accompany him. 

** Did you say I was not to accompany 
you, sir ?" said that worthy, fidgeting with 
the handle of the door, and thinking his 
ears must have deceived him. 

'' You are getting a little deaf, Mudford, 
I see," replied his master, looking up from 
the latest edition of the Ghbe. "If the 
failing increases, I shall have to part with 
you. Nothing would induce me to keep a 
servant to whom I had to repeat my orders 
twiceJ^ 

Mudford retreated with precipitation, 
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and busied himself in preparing his master's 
tilings for the journey ; but he shook his 
head as he commimed with himself thus — 

** He's going to try to get orf it, that's 
what it is. He's hofEered marriage by mis- 
take. If it comes to a trial, he'd best 
make a friend of me, and not be so tarna- 
tion close. Id swear anything for a suitable 
consideration." 

In spite of the busy law-term having set 
in — ^in spite of the great Q.O.'s time mean- 
ing endless guineas, he was going to run 
up to Hazelcroft, and that promptly, too, 
for the day following that in which Mud- 
ford received orders to get everything in 
readiness, he started, not even allowing 
his servant to go with him to the Buston. 

Had he accompanied his master to that 
most dreary and dingy of all stations, 
he would have seen a neat, dark-green 
brougham drive up five minutes before the 
departure of the north train, and beheld a 
gentleman descend therefrom and join Mr. 
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Pettigrew, who was pacing the platform, 
and smoking a tiny cigarette. 

The two men greeted each other cordi- 
ally, and then made their way to the spot 
where the train was waiting, and, as they 
did so, many an admiring female glance 
was turned upon Mr. Pettigrew's com- 
panion. 

He was a handsome man, white-haired^ 
dark-eyed, and gifted with a charming voice 
and smile, and a manner the very perfection 
of refinement. Apparently, too, his repu- 
tation was well known, for as he crossed 
the platform, one passenger nudged 
another, and whispered that that was ''the 
great mad-doctor," thereby implying, not 
that Mr. Pettigrew's companion was a 
lunatic at large, but that he devoted his 
time and skill to the lunacies of other 
people. . 

However, had you listened to the con- 
versation of the travellers on that long 
da/s journey to the Cheviot Hills, you 
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would not have supposed that such a things 
as a disordered intellect existed among the 
human race. Certainly you would have 
felt it no small privilege to share in the 
brilliant wit, trenchaut repartee, and keen 
intelligence evoked from the companion- 
ship of two thoroughly cultivated and 
clever men of the world. 

On the other hand, the day following,, 
which was the one fixed upon for the " great 
medicine man " to have an interview with 
Lady Jane Plaistow, you would, had you 
again been a listener to the conversation, 
have imagined that no topic could be so 
all-important as that of the various dis- 
eases to which that delicate organ tho 
human brain is subject, and no " case " of 
the kind so utterly absorbing in interest as 
that particular one under consideration. 

It was William Mallinger who greeted 
Mr. Pettigrew and his friend on their 
arrival at Ardreggan ; it was he who led 
the doctor to that chamber in the western 
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wing, where the Lady Jane still lived her 
quiet, monotonous, phantom-haunted life. 
Sir George, having gradually become 
conscious of the fact that people were only 
too ready to blame him for his wife's con- 
dition, and shrinking from the contempt 
of others, as all selfish natures invariably 
do, was now really anxious for her recov- 
ery, and quite forgot to fly out at poor 
Miss Pheemie, when, under the intolera- 
ble suspense of the new doctor's visit, she 
became feebly hysterical, and sniffed to an 
extent that in former days would have 
insured her dismissal from the room, pur- 
sued by an anathema of the most fervent 
<5haracter. The fact was this — during the 
last few months the master of Ardreggan 
had been, for the first time in his life, 
taken out of himself ; his pride, and to a 
certain extent his affection, had centred on 
his late-found heir, this grandson who 
treated him with every possible respect, 
and yet never yielded an inch of ground 
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when he was convinced of having right on 
his side. The old man began to wish for 
William's good opinion ; to cast uneasy 
glances at the square brow and steadfast 
eyes that reminded him of the girl whom 
he had '*done to death," as surely as 
though he had driven a knife into her 
heart, and to wonder in what estimation 
her son held him. 

The result of this change in the tone of 
Sir George Plaistow's thoughts and feel- 
ings was forcibly shown when Miss Phee- 
mie timidly opened her mind to him, told 
him of certain changes noted by her 
watchful eyes in the mental condition of 
the Lady Jane, and ventured to suggest 
that Mr. Pelham Pettigrew should be con- 
sulted as to the wisdom of decoying a 
certain eminent alienist, a man of the 
highest reputation, up to the wilds of Kox- 
burghshire, to give his opinion on the 
case. 

Instead of throwing cold water on the 
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scheme, no sooner did tlie baronet find 
that his grandson agreed with Miss Phee- 
mie as to its advisability, than he gave his 
gracious sanction to the same; and even 
went so far as to write a few lines to Mr. 
Pettigrew on the subject — a proceeding 
that caused that gentleman to indulge in 
such peals of laughter as made Mudge 
jump again uppn his slippery horse-hair 
stool, and entertain ideas that his master 
was rehearsing for some startling " effect " 
in the course of an important trial just 
then looming like a legal cloud upon the 
horizon. 

Of course the Ardreggan family doctor 
met the London F.E.C.P. in consultation, 
and, according to the strictest rules of 
medical etiquette, was the last to enter, 
and the first to leave the patient's pres- 
ence. 

Of course, also, the local Esculapius 
casually alluded to the said consultation 
for the remainder of his natural life, and 
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his wife mentioned it at intervals to her 
friends for the same lengthened period. 

After a protracted interview with Lady 
Plaistow, a verdict upon her case was 
given. 

And it was this. 

A faint — a very faint hope — ^but still a 
hope existed, that Lady Plaistow might be 
ultimately restored to reason. This hope 
lay in the effect, which might result from 
total and entire change of scene — ^total 
and entire removal from all those sur- 
roundings and associations which were 
connected with a violent shock to the 
nervous system, that had supervened upon 
a weakly physical condition, the result 
of ... • 

*'Ha! — hem!" said the keen-sighted 
alienist, " it is impossible for me to say of 
what — ^but — a condition that has been, I 
should say — ahem! — eminently unsatisfac- 
tory for — in fact, some years " 

Miss Pheemie grew pink to the very 
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tips of her ears ; Mr. Pettigrew whistled 
softly through his teeth, and then care- 
fully noted some little irregularity in the 
tie of his shoe ; William set his lips in a 
hard straight line, and looked out of 
the window; and Sir George cast an 
uneasy glance at the family doctor, who, 
on his part, presented a wooden counte- 
nance to the world in general. 

These family doctors, you see, know so 
much !— rather too much, in fact, some- 
times — ^but then, en revanche^ no class of 
men are greater adepts at concealing what 
they know. 

And so the verdict went forth. 

Ardreggan was to be once more left to 
the tender mercies of the herons and 
the kelpie ; and this last might laugh him- 
self hoarse if he chose, or " keen " till he 
fell back on his ** stane " in a fit, for there 
would be nobody of any consequence to 
listen to him. 

And a partie carree^ Sir George, his wife, 
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their grandson, and Miss Pheemie, were 
to set for thon a journey, first halting at 
Mentone, and then taking flight whither 
their own sweet wills might lead them. 

"I'm glad you're going with them/' 
said Pelham Pettigrew to WiUiam, as the 
two men returned from seeing the London 
doctor off on his homeward journey, " that 
old curmudgeon — I beg your pardon, I 

mean your grandfather " 

", Oh, yes, I understood whom you 
meant," put in William, dryly. 

** Well, well," returned Mr. Pettigrew, 
laughing heartily, " Sir George, then, let 
us say, seems on his good behaviour while 
you are with him, and you wiU be able to 
watch any symptoms shown by Lady Jane, 
and judge when further change is need- 
ful." 

** Surely it -is my plainest duty to go 
with them," said William; **and as for 
her, God help her 1 the aim and end of my 
life will be to try to make some amends 
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to her for what she has suffered in the 
past, if only " 

"Ah, yes, just so," echoed Mr, Petti- 
grew, " ' if only ' — that's just it ; there are a 
good many ' if onlys ' in a man's life — eh, 
Mallinger ? But, you see, we men of the 
world " 

Here he was interrupted by a shout of 
laughter from his companion. 

" What's the matter with the fellow ? — 
deuce take it, Mallinger, what the devil 
do you mean ?" 

" Mean !" said William, stiU laughing as 
he spoke, " why, I mean that you're about 
the kindest-hearted and most generous- 
minded man living, and no more the 
cynical *man of the world' you try to 
make yourself out to be — than — Uncle 
David is — and I can't very well say any- 
thing stronger than that." 

"Well, no. I like ^Strephon:' Tm 
^lad I know 'Strephon:' it's always a 
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consolation, mind you, when a person 
comes up — or down, as the case may be — 
to tlie idea one has formed of him ; and the 
excellent David is exactly — ex-actly — what 
I had fancied him — a man, my dear sir, so 
large-hearted towards the whole creation 
— so sensitively constituted, that he would 
catch a flea tenderly; afraid to hurt the 
beggar — eh, Mallinger ? Quite, quite 1" 

Then they both laughed again, until 
Pelham Pettigrew pulled up short and 
sharp in his merriment, and said, with a 
comical glance — 

"No, confound it, though! I'm not 
like ' Strephon/ That won't do, you know. 
Still I tell you what it is — Pm mixing my- 
self up with family matters to such an ex- 
tent that Pm becoming quite a domestic 
character : case of Darwinism, eh ? Evo- 
lution, and all the rest of it. I shall 
find myself propelling a perambulator in 
St. James's Park some afternoon if this 
sort of thing goes on much longer." 

n2 
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The next day, Mr. Pettigrew and William 
returned to town together. . 

'' You are going to run down and say 
adieu to Strephon, of course — eh?" said 
the former as the two parted at Euston. 

"Yes, on Friday/* replied William, 
laconically. 

But once safely ensconced in a hansom, 
and bowling along westward, Mr. Petti- 
grew shook his head reflectively. 

» 

There was some one else he knew to be 
said " good-bye " to besides " Strephon '' — 
there was the girl with the Greuze face. 

Ah ! what a dead, white, hopeless face it 
was when Mr. Pettigrew saw it last. 

% 

" He'll have up-hill work — up-hill work !'* 
he muttered. " It's a devil of a mess, take 
it altogether !" 
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CHAPTBE IX. 



MISJUDGED. 



11 TAKCH had done all that could pos- 
-*-" sibly be expected of it by way of 
deserving its proverbial reputation ; it had 
^'come in Kke a lion, and gone out like a 
lamb/' 

The pure white bells of the snowdrops, 
that had twinkled like stars against the 
brown earth in February, had been merciless- 
ly beaten down by the wind, and then nipped 
by a bitter frost. The flame-coloured 
and purple cups of the crocuses had fared no 
better ; only the brave daffodils had nodded 
their golden heads at the blustering wind, 
as much as to say, " Do your worst, old 
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fellow — we don't care!" — and the little 
blue-eyed violets had escaped harm be- 
cg.use they were so modest and retiring, 
and had hidden themselves cosily beneath 
the shelter of their leaves. 

Now the changeful face of April was 
peeping at the world, and deep down in 
the bulbs where they had slept all winter, 
the hyacinths began to stir, thrusting up 
here and there through the moist soil pale 
green shining cones, that told of a coming 
glory of white, or rose, or heaven-blue 
scented bells ; while little bundles of crum- 
pled-up feathery leaves, showing their soft 
edges, promised many-coloured anemones, 
if only the sun would set to work to woo 
them out into the light with his bright 
beams. 

In the hedges, every spray was hung 
with fresh green leaves, and every tree 
was musical with the happy chant of 
birds innumerable. 

Lilian had ceased to be an invalid ; her 
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young and vigorous nature had asserted 
its elasticity, and with the coming of the 
first spring flowers her strength returned. 
But not the old light-hearted cheerfulness; 
that seemed gone for ever. 

True she turned to her old employ- 
ment; she sought the company of those 
best of all companions — ^books ; she was 
not guilty of the folly of letting her mind 
lie fallow because her heart ached ; she 
walked with Uncle David along the lanes 
about Winstowe, and drove him in her 
basket-carriage that was drawn by the 
roundest and fattest grey pony in Weaver- 
ton or out of it. She did all these things, 
and many more, to show that she was striv- 
ing to take a healthy interest in life again, 
but the old light was not shining in her 
eyes, nor the old smile so ready to part her 
lips. 

There was much in the girl's life at this 
time on which, in such a story as this, I 
can but lightly touch, and yet which all 
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tended together to make her the woman 
she ultimately became. 

' '< Many a blow and biting sculpture 
Polished well those stones elect, 
In their places now compacted, 
By the Heavenly Architect," 

is not only true of Christ's church on 
earth, but of the individual characters of 
men and women; the sharp chisel of 
sorrow is often the instrument by which 
the beautiful capabilities of a nature are 
developed, and its full power of sympathy 
for others called into life. But among the 
many lessons sorrow teaches there was yet 
one that Lilian did not learn. She did not 
attain to the great lesson of forgiveness ; 
she did not rise so high above the level of 
undisciplined humanity as to pardon Wil- 
liam for the seeming wrong that he had 
done to her — and Guy- 
There is no wrong so hard to forgive 
as that done to one dear to us. 
An injury that strikes at ourselves 
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alone may be forgotten and condoned 
with comparative ease; but the sin that 
touches the head we fain would shelter 
from the very wind of heaven — who does 
not know how it calls into being such a 
bitterness of resentment a* blots out from 
before our eyes the beauty of forgiveness ? 

" I trusted him — and he failed me : I 
asked him to be Guy's friend : I told him 
aU my heart : I thought him so true, and 
— he failed me !" 

Is there any thought more bitter for the 
human heart to frame of one that has 
been both loved and trusted ? 

To lose a friend by death — what is the 
pain of that compared with the loss of a 
friend by treachery ? 

Death leaves us the beautiful past — a 
picture for our eyes to dwell upon linger- 
ingly, tenderly, hopefuUy, as we think of 
the eternal world beyond, where no part- 
ing is. Memories, sweet as dead flowers 
around whose faded petals the perfume 
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Still lingers, are ours, even when death has 
done its worst ; but treachery strikes at 
the root, not only of what is, but of what 
has been. 

It slays our beautiful past, and stretches 
it bleeding at our feet. 

For if falsehood and deceit have marred 
the soul that seemed to us one ''pure and 
perfect chrysolite," how can we tell that 
the past was not mere seeming also ? 

We may, we must forgive ; but we can 
never trust again. 

Guy was dead, and Lilian had enshrined 
his beautiful memory in her heart: the 
world seemed all one desolation because 
he was no longer by her side, because she 
could watch for him no more, because the 
joy of expectancy was blotted from her 
life ; the sun scarcely seemed to shine for 
her, because the light of those soft dark 
eyes was quenched in death. 

Yet, in all her pain, Lilian had found a 
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sweet though sad comfort in tender memo- 
ries: she could dwell ceaselessly on the 
thought of all that Guy had been, she 
could recall the tender passionate tones of 
his voice, in the melodies they had both 
loved ; the pain of their partings, and the 
gladness of their meetings. But William, 
the man whom she had loved and trusted 
with a friend's ungrudging confidence, he 
had been faithless, he had failed her, and 
the years of the past were for her hence* 
forth as though they had never been. 

He had robbed her of things infinitely 
precious ; so precious that her whole life 
must be one long regret in that they were 
not hers. 

He had robbed her of those last words^ 
those last kisses, that lingering look as 
life fades into death, that are to all of u& 
the consolations we most crave for in time 
of sorrow. 

These things were hers by right of her 
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position as Guy Tremlett's promised wife, 
and she had been robbed of her just inherit- 
ance. 

Guy's mother, mad with grief, how could 
she be answerable for this cruel theft ? Had 
not Lilian seen her led away by Ponsonby 
from the side of her dead son, babbling 
strange words that had no meaning ? Had 
she not seen her set out on her journey to 
Tremlett Court, a dull-eyed, silent woman, 
dazed and torpid with a sorrow that seem- 
ed like the forerunner of death ? What 
could she have done, poor soul ? 

But William, her brother, the friend to 
whom she had confided Guy's welfare, had 
he not robbed her of those four precious 
days and nights ? He would not even tell 
her of her lover's last hours, or of those 
last words for knowledge of which her 
heart was thirsting, 

" Guy was unconscious nearly the whole 
time." 
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This was the tale they told her. It 
could not be true ; he must have asked for 
her — his darling, whom he had held to his 
heart, and kissed so fondly ere he left her. 
He must have wondered that she did not 
come ! 

Even Jim was in the plot to keep her in 
ignorance of what she craved to know : 
Jim, so tender and so good to everyone, was 
hard to her alone, and would tell her no- 
thing. How long had she lived since that 
terrible moment when Uncle David, open- 
ing the Evening News^ cried out to her, and 
caught her and held her close, while she 
read the record of Guy's illness ? read how 
Guy Tremlett, Esq., of Tremlett Court, 
lay dangerously ill of typhoid fever at his 
chambers in Olarges Street ? 

How long had she lived since the day 
when she and Uncle David journeyed up 
to town, sitting hand in hand, like 
frightened children in the dark, and saying 
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little to each other, because each read the 
other's heart so well, without the aid of 
words ? 

Ah God! how many of us can look 
back upon one day in our lives that seem- 
ed a year, upon one month in our lives 
that seemed an age ; upon a few short 
•weeks that seemed set back '* a thousand 
years," because in them the world about 
us was all changed, and a new-made grave 
became a landmark that made all outward 
measure of time an unreality? 

In the weeks that had elapsed since Guy 
Tremlett's death, Lilian had lived — or so 
it seemed to her — a, lifetime. 

And this lifetime, measured not by 
duration, but by feeling, had set its mark 
upon her. 

Never again would she be the same 
light-hearted girl as in the past. 

Her beauty — that is, the mere external 
loveliness of youth and freshness — was 
dimmed by nights of weeping and days of 
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weary, cankering regrefc: she was a wo- 
man who had lived, and loved, and suf- 
fered : her girlhood was past and gone. 

And now WiUiam, the man whom Ldlian 
could not bring herself to pardon for his 
misdeeds, was coming to Winsto we — coming 
to his old home after an absence that had 
been full of stirring and important events 
connected with that new life upon which 
he had now fully entered, but which had 
left him all unchanged in his love for the 
old Cathedral town, for Winsto we, and 
the dear ones whose presence ever made 
his truest home, and ever would, let out- 
ward change do its utmost. 

How would Lilian look ? 

How would she greet him ? 

Would her eyes turn from him as from 
something they scorned to look upon — 
would they turn away as they had done 
the last time he saw her ? 

Or had time deadened the bitterness of 
the past, and would she trust him a little 
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— just a very little again, as in the olden 
days? 

When he arrived at Weaverton, Briggs 
was waiting on the platform to see to the 
luggage, and outside the station stood the 
basket-carriage, and the fat grey pony ; and 
seated in the carriage, was Lilian, pale and 
changed it is true, but better than he had 
expected to see her for all that. 

Her face showed very fair under the 
shade of her broad hat with its long black 
drooping feather, and her simple mourn- 
ing dress was only relieved by the little 
white driving gauntlets that held the reins 
so cleverly, and led the grey pony in '* the 
way that he should go." 

Now William had formed many a pic- 
ture in his mind of this meeting with Li- 
han ; he had speculated on the idea of her 
taking up this or that ground in her de« 
meanour towards him ; but never once had 
it entered his mind to imagine what really 
came about. 
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For the girl greeted him with all the 
lastidious politeness due to an ordinary 
acquaintance, and was ready with all the 
conventional remarks such a position 
called for. 

A hope that his journey from town 
had been pleasant ; an allusion to the 
Qver-fed condition of the stout grey ; an 
^idfmiring notice of the fresh greenness of 

the hedges as they drove along 

Heavens I what food were such-like hollow 
common-places to give a man who had 
been hungering and thirsting for the sight 
of her face and the sound of her voice ; 
whose life was one long thought of her ; 
whose anxiety for her, while she lay sick, 
had worn him as constant physical pain 
might have done ! 

He had not thought to find her so well ; 
he ought to have been glad that fact so 
far exceeded fancy ; and he was glad after 
a certain fashion; but where, oh, where, 
were the dear old days of yore, whose 
VOL. in. o 
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very memory seemed drifting from him ? 
Where were the days when a wistful 
glance, or a close hand-clasp told him of 
his little sister's troubles ? 

He was paler by *f ar than his companion 
for all her recent illness, as the carriage 
rolled up the Winstowe avenue, and Uncle 
David, waving his handkerchief wildly from 
the doorstep, and then, in the exuberance 
of his delight, trotting down to meet them, 
and so obliging the driver to pull up, cried 
out — 

" Surely you've been ill, my boy, and 
never told us I Why, bless my heart! 
those people in the i^iorth have taken very 
bad care of him, eh, Lill ?' 

But Lilian was flicking a fly from the 
pony's neck with her whip, and did not 
even look at William as Uncle David 
spoke. 

"Master William's going to foreign 
parts along with his mad grandmother/' 
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said BriggSy coming out from waiting at 
the late dinner, primed with news and 
complacent in its possession. 

**Well, what if he is?" replied Mrs. 
Timmins tartly, and utterly refusing the 
expected tribute of astonishment. '^ What 
ifheisT 

"Oh, nothing if he is!" said Briggs^ 
crestfallen and defeated. *' Only I thought 
you'd like to know." 

*'Well, then, I don't like to know. 
There's a deal of fuss bia made over them 
as wasn't fit to hold a candle " 

" Don't speak ill of the dead, whatever 
you do, Mrs. Timmins," interrupted Briggs 
fervently, patting his breeches pockets in 
a reflective and melancholy manner. '* Tou 
know you think there's none of us, not 
even master himself, nor — ^nor me, nor no- 
body, like Master William," growled Briggs^ 
vaguely jealous. 

"No," said Mrs. Timmins, "I don't 
think no such a thing, Briggs — I know it I'^ 

o2 
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Briggs sought refuge in his pantry. 

Now Mrs. Timmins was at all times 
devoured with jealousy of '^Master Wil-. 
liam's" new relations. She would have 
heard, at any time, with serene content that 
sudden death had overtaken what she was 
pleased to style **the ruck of 'em;'' and 
would have gladly credited any possible 
evil thing of any individual one, or of the 
whole collectively ; therefore, that he should 
go with those interlopers to distant lands 
was to her intolerable. 

She was the more aggravated about it, 
too, because she could not get her young 
mistress to agree with her in looking upon 
Master William's departure as a calamity ; 
on the contrary, that young lady seemed 
to think the plan a truly admirable one. 
Lady Jane had always been to her an 
object of the deepest symjfathy and pity, 
and this gleam of hope, this dawning 
^' light at eventide," was to her mind some- 
thing beautiful to think of. 
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"Besides, you must remember, Tim- 
mins," she said, with that quiet queenlinesfip 
of demeanour that always routed Mrs. Tim- 
mins, " Mr. Mallinger does not belong to 
us now ; those who are his own flesh and 
blood naturally have the first claim upon 
him — and quite rightly too," added Miss 
Lilian, with her small head held high, and 
the train of her black dress making a soft 
ruff -ruff as she left the room. 

"Mr. Mallinger! — hisown fleshandblood I 
— him as saved her from the firel — 
Lord !" gasped Mrs. Timmins, sitting down 
promptly on the nearest chair, and unty- 
ing her cap-strings with trembling hands^ 
But in spite of Mrs. Timmins, and in spite 
of the grief David Barle felt at parting 
with " his boy '' (a grief he flattered himself 
he concealed adjnirably, but which was, as 
a matter-of-fact, most painfully apparent), 
the day upon which William Mallinger 
must once more set off to the north, drew 
on apace. 
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Now it was a part of Lilian's preseiit 
tactics t<o avoid being alone at any time 
with him, and so cleverly had she carried 
out this resolve, and with such perfect 
womanly tact had she timed her goings 
out and her comings in, that only when 
driving in the phaeton, and with the groom 
well within earshot, had she and William 
as yet been tSte-h-tete for a quarter of an 
hour. 

It was utterly intolerable to him this 
systematic avoidance of the old familiarity 
of intercourse — this " putting past,'' as our 
Scotch neighbours have it, of the old 
brotherly and sisterly terms; this doing 
away with the close companionship that 
had been so dear, and that had never 
seemed so dear as now that it was taken 
from him. 

If the girl had been cold and distant ; if 
she had treated him as though he were 
suffering imder her displeasure ; in fact, if 
she had treated him in any way save in the 
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msij she did, the barrier her hands had 
raised between them would have been less 
insurmountable. 

Have not we all, at one time or other of 
our lives, taken refuge behind the impene- 
trable barrier that can be formed by 
extreme politeness ? 

Can there be any entrenchment more 
complete, or more calculated to reduce the 
excluded one to despair ? 

How William smarted under the pleasant 
friendliness of Lilian's manner; how he 
hated the perfection with which she filled 
the post of hostess towards him ; how he 
paced his room late at night instead of go- 
ing to bed and to sleep like a sensible man, 
all these things may be imagined. 

At last, indeed, pretty nearly at the very- 
last, fate favoured him so far that he suc- 
ceeded in getting one quiet half hour 
alone with this woman who was so 
dear to him, and yet who seemed drifting 
whither he knew not. 
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The rain beat against the windows ; the 
wind seemed determined to try to do its 
best to uproot Uncle David's precious 
flowers ; it was a day belonging to March, 
that had apparently been left behind and 
got into April by mistake ; and for years 
to come, William never heard the rain 
pattering upon the panes in the same dreary 
fashion without calling to mind the 
memorable interview with Lilian Selwyn 
that ended in her saying to him, as she 
stood before him, with her steadfast, piti- 
less eyes looking into his face — 

*' Things can never be the same as they 
used to be between yoii and me ; I am no 
hypocrite ; I know the truth of it now ; I 
trusted you and you failed me ; you know 
you — ^never — liked — ^him " 

It was a cruel, an unworthy taunt ; but 
it went home ; it made him wince as the 
stab of a knife might have done : it forced 
from his lips an unwilling cry, 

" Lilian, you are hard ^" 
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^' You are unjusty^ he was going to say, 
but happily remembered in time that she 
might demand an explanation of wherein 
the injustice lay — an explanation that he 
could not give. 

" I do not mean to be hard," she said^ 
softening a little ; " but you have robbed 
me of what you can never, never give me 
back " 

Silence, only broken by the splash of the 
rain against the windows. Now nothing 
irritates an angry woman like silence. 

"Have you nothing — nothing to say> 
nothing to plead as some excuse, Willie ?" 

Unconsciously to herself the girl was 
urged by something in her own heart to 
take for him the part of extenuator. She 
was very angry, very indignant ; but also 
very loath to part with her ideal of this 
adopted brother of hers. She had not 
known how high a place he held in her esti- 
mation until the depth of his fall made her 
realize it. She had loved Guy Tremlett — 
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loved him as we love the bright beautiful 
flowers, the song of birds, or the sunshine 
that warms the world into loveliness ; but 
{though she would have been quick to 
resent the idea with hot indignant passion) 
she had, unconsciously to herself, instinc- 
tively felt a certain want in his character 
— ^a want that she had supplemented by her 
perfect faith and trust in the adopted 
brother of her childhood. There was no 
smallest tinge of romance in her affection 
for William, but, nevertheless, he was a 
part of her life that she could ill brook to 
lose — something she had implicitly believed 
in. If Guy had been the brightness and 
beauty of her life, William had been the 
firm ground beneath her feet. 

" Even Uncle David thinks it was wrong 
that you did not let me know — that you 
let him die — Oh, my poor darling ! — long- 
ing for me, thinking that I would not 
<5ome ! And now you are going to a 
new life, a happy life, and you do not think 
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of how mine is full of regrets, and must be 
— always !'* 

Her hands, clasped in the old fashion, 
fell against her black dress; her head 
drooped ; her voice was broken by- 
tears. 

'*But, Lilian,'' said William, "after 
trusting me all your life can't you trust 
me in this one thing more, and believe 
that I only " 

'* I believe this," she interrupted, with a 
sudden scorn flashing from her eyes and 
making her lips tremble — '^ I believe that 
you were afraid for me — that you treated 
me as if I were a coward. Do you think 
I would have been afraid ? Ah, you little 
know ; but of course you could not know : 
I ought to remember that you could not 
know; you never cared for anyone like 
that " 

A hot flush mounted to Will's brow as 
she spoke ; hot words rose to his lips ; he 
took one step nearer to her side. 
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Was he about to let go the cords by 
which he had bound passion down so long? 
Was he about to fling the truth, Ghiy's 
life, Guy's death, and his o>vn hopeless love^ 
at her feet ? 

Be this as it may, fate, in the person of 
Uncle David, interposed. 

That worthy man had just returned from 
a visit to the Close, where the Dean lay 
ill ; he came beaming into the now dusky 
room, full of a lambent cheerfulness at 
having found his old friend somewhat 
better. 

"What are you doing, children?" he 
said, in a playful sort of way as he drew 
his chair to the fire and sat down. ''Not 
quarrelling surely ?" 

"Oh, no,'' said Lilian, ' walking to the 
window and looking out at the drenched 
flowers; *'we were only talking of old 
times." 

Yes ; they had been talking of the dead 
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past : the dear dead past, that she had said 
could *' never come back." 

William did not see Lilian alone again 
before he left Winstowe. 

They all went to the Weaverton Station 
together. 

Lilian and Uncle David took their stand 
upon the platform to see the train start — 
the former was suspiciously shiny about 
the spectacles, and mendaciously cheerful 
in voice and manner : the latter grave and 
pale as it was now her wont to be, but 
passing fair in the eyes that looked upon 
her with a tender yearning that her own 
were blind to. 

There was a shriek from the engine, a 
jolt and a jar, and then the train glided by 
them. 

Uncle David waved his hand; Lilian 
bent her graceful head and smiled, and 
William, bareheaded, looked upon her to 
the last. 
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" Good-bye — good-bye — ^my darUng 1" he 
muttered softly. There was no one to 
hear him, as it chanced — no one to see the 
mist of tears that made the landscape 
he was passing through all blurred and 
indistinct to his sight I 
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CHAPTER X. 



FIDELIS AD URNAM. 



BELL FARM, that comfortable home- 
stead among the Cheshire Hills, of 
which Mrs. Dutton was now the proud 

mistress, had been so called after one 
Josiah Bell, a worthy man and true, and 
much thought of by his neighbours. Unhap- 
pily> the son, who in the course of nature 
"reigned in his stead," was what is com- 
monly called " a bad lot," and made ducks 
and drakes of the farm and its appur-^ 
tenances. 

When things grew to be very bad in* 
deed with Josiah jUs, he sold his patri- 
mony, and William Mallinger became the 
owner of it, aided and abetted by Uncle 
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David wlio had been the first to hear of 
the fact that it was in the market. 

Mrs. Button left the grocery establish- 
ment in High Street universally regretted 
by everybody. She took weeks to find 
out all the exquisite details of the farm, 
and was perpetually discovering a fresh 
cupboard, or a new drawer, and being 
enraptured thereby. She rapidly developed 
into a model farmer (or whatever is the 
feminine equivalent for that term), and 
grew plumper and rosier (if that were pos- 
sible) than before. 

Harry became a perfect specimen of a 
young agricultural magnate, and actually 
forgot to carry a pen about behind his ear : 
also he harried the farm-manager, and 
badgered the farm-servants, and yet — how 
they all liked the curly-headed young 
fellow I 

The neighbouring farmers' daughters 
too, fell in love with him, to a girl ; and 
he sang in the choir of the little village 
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church, and practised on a Saturday night 
until he was as hoarse as one of the blue- 
black crows that stalked about on the 
fresh-turned earth of his own farm. 

All these particulars, and many more, 
may be imagined by those who know any- 
thing of the happy, healthy life led by farm 
households in the " north countrie." 

Here I must not omit to chronicle the 
interesting fact that before leaving Weaver- 
ton Mrs, Dutton received a most eligible 
offer of marriage, and refused it in the fol- 
lowing remarkable terms — 

" When a woman has been wed, and 
knows what it is, and has come out of it 
all right and safe, she's a fool to have 
aught to do with it again ; and if she 
brings a mort of trouble on hersel', she's 
got hersel' to blame ; for how can she tell 
that, after havin' got out of the frying-pan, 
she bain't steppin' right clean into the fire ?" 

Perhaps the discomfited suitor experi- 

enced a certain grim satisfaction in hearing 
VOL. in, p 
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the deceased husband, into whose shoes he 
had thought to step, compared to that 
homely utensil a frying-pan. Anyhow, he 
retreated from the field with precipitancy, 
and his " experience " being told to others, 
no man ever proposed to Widow Button 
again. 

It may be said that the warm complex- 
ion of the good ^ woman's matrimonial 
reminiscences was inconsistent with those 
tender regretful yearnings towards "por 
Ben," of which we have heard before, and 
the only excuse I can offer for this incon- 
sistency is to beg the reader to bear in 
mind that she was of that sex which Mr. 
Briggs was pleased to speak of, in his 
moments of sublimest eloquence, as the 
*' feminine persuasion." 

When we pay our first visit to Bell 
Farm it is '*the time of roses.'* 

Leafy June has done her best in the way 
of adorning the world with many-shaded 
foliage, and has beckoned to the roses, who 
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have all rushed out to greet her, and are 
jostling each other in clusters at the win- 
dows, running after each other up the treUis 
work by the doors, and turning standard 
trees into clumps of red and white blos- 
soms that make the old-fashioned square 
flower-garden before the house sweeter 
than any lady's boudoir, and drive the bees 
mad, because, hurry and bustle and buzz 
as they may, they cannot rifle half the 
flowers of their nectar. 

Just before the loug, low, lattice-paned 
parlour window stands a tall tree whose 
stem is bare half way up; thence it branches 
out into a wealth of boughs that bear a 
thousand thousand pointed leaves that 
rustle in the very slightest breeze — ^indeed, 
a perfect baby of a wind that would not 
stir the leaves of any other tree, is enough 
to set the little green tongues of this shak- 
ing ash whispering and talking to each 
other. 

Beneath the tree is a rude sort of gar- 

p2 
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den-seat formed of gnarled roots and 
twisted branches, and here, with his 
dreamy sunken eyes full of far-away 
thoughts, and his weary head laid back 
upon a cushion, is our old friend Jim. 

How changed he is since last we saw 
him but six months ago beside Guy Trem- 
lett's death-bed ! 

How worn and sharpened is each fea- 
ture of the earnest face ! How thin are the 
long hands listlessly folded on his knee ! 

" You see he's got a kind of a waste upon 
him, 'as our Jim," is Widow Button's 
account of her son's state; "bein' down 

9 

here among the cows and gilly-flowers and 
such-Hke will soon set him up again," the 
good woman would add cheerfully, giving 
a glance at the person addressed as though 
defying him or her to contradict this last 
statement. 

But the " setting up " process did not seem 
to be a very rapid one, and Harry began 
to get into a habit of watching his brother 
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with round frightened eyes for the space 
of ten minutes or so, and then making a 
bolt of it out into the garden or the farm- 
yard as if something were choking him. 

" Naught but a fool would gape at a sick 
man," said Mrs. Dutton to her youngest 
bom impatiently, one night when Jim had 
dragged himself feebly upstairs to bed and 
she and Harry were left alone. 

"The best of victuals won't do a body no 
manner of good, if you stares at 'em con- 
tinual. "Why can't you keep your eyes off 
Jim when you come in of an evening, lad ? 
he'll be after fancying you think him — 
worse — ^than he — ^is," added the mother, 
bringing out the last few words with some 
apparent difficulty. 

" It 'ud be hard to do that," said Harry 
doggedly; and then he flung his arms 
down upon the white wooden table, and 
laid his head upon them, and fell to 
blubbering like a baby. 
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When William Mallinger went up to 
London from Winstowe, en route to 
Roxburghshire, he saw Jim at the old 
place in Fig Tree Court. 

They had not met, this master and 
man so strangely linked together by tender 
memories of past days, for several months, 
and at first William seemed hard-pressed 
to find a word to say to his old playmate. 
Then he laid his hand on Jim's shoulder. 

"Jim, dear old fellow, what's wrong 
with you ? Why have you never written 

to me, and told me " 

He could get no further; the worn 
white face, the short breath that came 
and went so hurriedly, the great bright 
eyes that seemed to shine with an in- 
tenser lustre because of the dark circles 
that surrounded them, all these things 
struck him dumb with a dread that he 
could hardly bear to define, even in 
thought. 

'* It's sweating so much at nights, and 
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the cough keeping me awake, that makes 
me weak in the days," said Jim, quietly. 

Be sure no time was lost in getting the 
best medical opinion London could give'; 
but, like most medical opinions, the ver- 
dict was what may be called ^'an open 
one." 

Rest, country air, and plenty of good nou- 
rishing food might bring about a wonderful 
improvement ; also they might not. 

'Tm afraid Mr. Pettigrew won't have 
his new clerk for a long time to come," 
said Jim, smiling at his master — ^his 
master who could not smile back at him. 
''I shan't be fit for work for a long 
time, I fancy ; look how my hand shakes ; 
and it used to be so steady too. You 
know, sir, you used to say there was no 
copying-clerk in all the Temple wrote 
such a good hand as I did." 

So far for convenience sake William had 
kept the chambers in Fig Tree Court, 
but now they were to be given up 
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to a new tenant, and it was toucliing to 
see the pain with which the cripple clerk 
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prepared to leave the place that had been 
to him a sort of home — the place that was, 
in his eyes, so dear, because there he had 
worked for William Snow; there he had 
watched for his coming, and looked after 
his comfort; there he had lived a life 
which, to his humble loving heart, left 
nothing to be wished for. 

And now it was all changed, and the 
old landmarks were to be swept away. 

When it was decided that he should go 
down to Bell Farm for an indefinite 
period, Jim took to wandering about the 
old rooms, and toiling slowly along the 
city streets to visit his old haunts. 

He took a peep at the ducks and pea- 
cocks in the little oasis by St. Botolph's : 
then he crossed over Bishopsgate Street, 
and made his way into the old city church 
that he had known and loved so long and 
so well. 
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There was no service going on just 
then ; but the quiet of the place, and the 
soft gleam of the Cross above the altar, 
all spoke of peace, and rest, and trust, 
as he knelt there alone, and heard the 
subdued murmur of the busy street out- 
side, sounding like the far-ofE echo of that 
active life that was now to become to him 
only a memory. 

The day following, Jim parted with his 
master. When I have said this, I have 
chronicled the deepest pain, the most 
c;ruel ordeal, that fate had ever called upon 
him to endure. That it was so bravely 
met, and nobly borne, that William, though 
deeply troubled and anxious about his old 
comrade, never once realised the fact that 
Jim knew he was taking an eternal fare- 
well of the one creature dearest to him on 
earth, is only to say that Jim was true to 
himself, now as ever. 

'^Loi'dl grant him his hearts desire^ and 
fulfil all his mindr 



*.. 
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It was the prayer that had been offered 
up, incense-like to Heaven, by that faithful 
heart in the past ; it was the cry that rose 
from that well-nigh broken heart now, as 
the master, whom he loved with a love 
'* passing the love of women," bade him 
farewell with a hand-clasp that he seemed 
hardly able to let go, and tried to cheer 
him with hopeful prophecies of a happy 
meeting in the future. 

After coming to Bell Farm, Jim seemed 
for a time to rally ; but before the June 
roses decked the garden so bountifully, he 
had given up wandering about the lanes 
and fields, and day by day, if the weather 
was warm enough, he took up his place ou 
the garden-seat under the quaking ash, 
and listened to the whispering of those 
countless little leaves above his head; to the 
lowing of the kine in the distant fields, 
and the warbling of the birds ; listened to 
all these pleasant sounds, the while his 
thoughts were far away. 
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Always centred, always dwelling upon 
one resolve. 

And at last the time came for its fulfil- 
ment. 

'*I cannot manage to get up to-day, 
mother," Jim said, one sunny summer'^ 
morning, when all nature seemed riotously 
glad; *'Iknow it's a pity not to get out 
into the garden such a day as this ; but, 
mother — come here close, and bend your 
head down, while I whisper something 
in your ear. ... I don't think I shall ever 
get out among all your pretty flowers again. 
There now, don't cry so ; you know you 
used to tell me how the doctors said, when 
I was quite a little chap, that I should 
never live, and see what a long time God 
has let me stay with you after all " 

He spoke with his arm about her neck, 
and his face against her breast ; he smiled 
softly, too, as though to him — 

'' Death, like a friend's voice from a distant field, 
ApproacMng through the darkness, called 
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" If you cry so bitterly, mother, I can- 
not tell you what I want to say : I cannot 
ask you to do something for me that will 
make me very happy " 

" ril do ony mortal thing !" sobbed the 
poor woman. " Oh ! Jim, lad, there never 
was a woman had so good a son as thou 
hast bin to me ! When I think of how thee 
used to turn out in the cold bitter nights, 
^nd go a-seekin' him as never should have 
needed no seekin' from thee, nor onyone — 
when I think '' 

"Don't think," he broke in tenderly, 
drawing her apron from before her face — 
'* don't think, because it makes you cry; 
and then you can't listen to what I have 
it on my mind to say." 

" Say thee say, Jim, and never heed my 
whimpering,^ said Mrs. Dutton, trying to 
put a brave face on matters, and being but 
feebly successful. 

''Well," continued Jim, drawing a 
^eep breath, as one might who was em- 
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barking on a difficult undertaking, *' I 
want Harry, when he's done with his 
work to-day, to put the black mare inta 
the hooded chaise, and drive over to Win- 
stowe. The sun will be hot, I know, even 
by noon, but the hood gives a nice shade. 
You see, I want him to bring Miss Lilian 
back with him. I want him to see her 
himself, and to tell her that I am getting 
very near death — ^hush I dear — you pro- 
mised me you wouldn't cry, — and to 
say that I want to see her very muck 
indeed — to speak to her about — some- 
thing " 

At another time, perhaps, Mrs. Dutton 
might have been surprised at such a request 
from her shy, reserved boy Jim ; but now 
neither surprise nor any other feeling 
could find place in her heart ; for a mother's 
overwhelming, all-absorbing sorrow filled 
every niche and comer of it. 

" She'll be sure to come ? — ^you are sure 
of that, mother, aren't you ? — as sure as I 
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am, dear ?" said Jim, peering eagerly into 
her face. 

Yes, Mrs. Dutton was quite sure Miss 
Lilian would come ; and, quieted by this 
assurance, Jim very soon sank into that 
sleep of utter exhaustion that often so 
mercifully lulls the dying in the last days 
of life. 

Mother and son were quite right in their 
conviction that Jim*s message would bring 
Miss Lilian quickly to his side. 

Uncle David was out when Harry and 
the black mare, and the hooded chaise, 
arrived at Winstowe after a hot drive of 
over twelve miles ; but Lilian did not even 
wait for his return. She left a note ex- 
plaining her sudden flight, and set off with 
Harry as her charioteer, just as readily as 
though the hooded chaise had been a grand 
mail-phaeton, and the sad-eyed boy, her 
companion, some titled lord. 

''Is it really so bad, Harry?" she said, 
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in her soft, low voice. '* Is poor Jim going 
to leave us ?" 

Harry was somewhat awed at finding 
himself in for a iete-a-tSte drive with the 
young lady from Winstowe, and between 
his shyness and the grief that was choking 
him, and the tears that were blinding him, 
so that he could hardly see to guide the 
black mare aright, he was having a bad 
time of it. 

" It's so bad, miss, that it can't very 
well be worse — for us, I mean. As for 
Jim, he seems that peaceful and content 
I'm most ashamed to let him see my sad 
face beside of him. It was yesterday the 
minister of the church where I sing on 
Sundays came to see him, and he had the 
Sacrament. His face seemed as if it 
was shining with a light like what one 
might expect to see upon an angel's. I 
daren't speak a word to him, nor mother 
neither. It was like as if he'd gone a little 
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bit of the way to heaven, and we were 
afeared to bring him back again." 

Harry's self-consciousness had disap- 
peared before the great reality of his grief ; 
and so, all through that long drive, he 
chatted simply and unrestrainedly to his 
companion, and forgot to feel the least 
afraid of her. Indeed, he was almost 
sorry when Bell Farm was reached at last, 
for the girl's kindly, gentle voice, and piti- 
ful, sweet face, brought the truest comfort, 
that of sympathy, to his full heart. 

I would not give much for any woman's 
refinement who cannot, when it comes to 
soothing the pain of others, be it bodily 
or mental, forget all the barriers of caste 
and class, and make others forget them 
too. 

When Mrs. Dutton went softly into 
Jim's room and told him that Miss Lilian 
had come, such a happy, gladsome, thank- 
ful smile irradiated his face, that for the 
moment a little stab of jealousy pricked 
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the mother's heart; but such unworthy 
impulses are quickly set aside by a true 
nature, and Mrs. Dutton, a moment after, 
could have kissed the gentle hand that 
slipped so naturally into that of her dying 
son, and thought no music could be 
sweeter than the quiet sympathetic voice 
that inquired so tenderly into his condition. 

'^ I must see Miss Lihan alone, please, 
mother," said Jim, when a few moments 
had elapsed. *' Will you open the window ? 
— ^wide, please, and then stay in the parlour 
till I send for you. Let no one disturb 
us, please, till then." 

Mrs. Dutton opened the casement and 
hooked it as far back as it would go, 
giving a bunch of scented climbing roses 
a chance to push their way into the sick- 
room as she did so. Then she bent over 
her boy, kissed him in most loving fashion, 
and loyal to his slightest wish, left the room 
and closed the door. 

"Will you sit there, Miss Lilian — in 

VOL. m. Q 
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that chair by the bed-head ? It is a com* 
fortable place, I know, and shaded from 
the sun." 

She did not notice it at the time, but 
afterwards, when in fancy she went over 
and over again through this strange inter- 
view, Lilian called to mind that as she so 
sat, her face could easily be hidden from 
the sick man by the very slightest move- 
ment on her part ; a piece of delicate con- 
sideration for her, peculiarly characteristic 
of Jim. 

I do not think she ever quite knew how 
Jim began that strange story to which she 
listened, as if she heard it in some won- 
drous dream. The soft, low murmur of 
the insects in the grass outside the window ; 
the song of a robin on the bough of an 
apple-tree that stretched half way across 
the open window ; the hum-hum of a great 
golden-barred bee who took a fancy to the 
roses that had intruded their pink faces 
into the room ; all these seemed part and 
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parcel of whafc she heard — heard while her 
hands grew cold as death, and pressed each 
other closely in a tension of feeling that 
in a weaker-minded woman would have 
found vent in sobs and tears ; heard with a 
shame that seemed to swallow up and hide 
away all power of astonishment; heard 
with that strange, mad fancy of having 
heard it all before, that most of us have 
experienced, and none of us can explain. 

You and I, dear reader, know full well 
the story that Lilian Selwyn listened to — 
the true story of Guy Tremlett's Ufe and 
death. 

And of all this story Jim kept nothing 
back, yet he so exquisitely and tenderly 
softened in the telling of every detail that 
had power to sting the heart of the woman 
who listened, that it was only afterwards 
that Lilian realized the full and terrible 
import of it all. 

Least of all did Jim keep back one 
particular of what he looked upon as the 

q2 
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great sin of his life; his hatred to Guy 
Tremlett for his master's sake, his thirst 
for revenge, and, worst of all, his longing 
for the fall of a tempted soul. As he 
spoke of that night of wandering, and of 
the man that he had " run to earth," and 
whose fall had filled his morbid mind with 
an unholy joy, a low, gasping sob from 
Lilian's white lips told how she suffered as 
she listened. 

When he spoke of his master's stern 
rebuke ; of his master's noble fidelity to the 
man Lilian held so dear, and to the saored- 
ness of his memory in her eyes, a great 
amaze took possession of the girl; she 
looked back upon the past, and a thou- 
sand ''trifles light as air," rose up as a 
cloud of witnesses to the truth and reality 
of Jim's story. 

Of that love, faithful, silent, and deep, 
that was the secret of William's life, Jim 
spoke with timid fear; but fear and timidity 
were at length cast aside, as he told of the 
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grand nobility of purpose with which that 
love had risen far above the level of mere 
selfish passion, and had formed a shield and 
stay to the man who was preferred before 
himself. 

" I have been so cruelly unjust! Oh 
God ! forgive me : I have done my brother 
grievous wrong : I did not know : I could 
not teU : but surely — surely I might have 
trusted him a little more. Oh ! Jim, what 
was your sin to mine ? I heaped reproaches 
on his head : I taunted him with his faith- 
lessness to me: instead of being grateful, as- 
I should have been, to the truest, noblest 
friend that ever any woman had, I sneered 
at his cowardice. ..." 

" No, no ; you never did, you could not !" 
cried Jim, raising himself upon his arm, 
and looking imploringly in her troubled 
face, " such words from you would break 
his heart !" 

" I did : the very last thing before he 
went away," 
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She would not try to make out the 
wrong that William had suffered at her 
hands one shade less black than it was in 
reality; she could fall into error— this grave- 
eyed heroine of mine — ^like the very feeblest 
of her sex, but she could not be mean or 
petty, she could not acknowledge the 
wrong in a grudging spirit. 

" If only anyone had told me !" she 
moaned, ''if I had only known! But I 
see it all now ; I see how it was that it 
seemed best to keep me away ; but for all 
that, I shall be always sorry that I did not 
see him. . . Oh ! poor Guy ! . . ." 

*' You must not say that — ^you must not 
think that," said Jim, in great agitation ; 
** you would not if you knew " 

" Ah I do not tell me," she cried 
shuddering, and pressing her hands upon 
her eyes as if to shut out some terrible 
picture, *' perhaps you are right ; perhaps 
it was best that I should only see him lying 
there so calm and beautiful !'" 
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" It has been a daring thing of me, Mis& 
Lilian, sending for you like this, and tell* 
ing you what no one else would ever have 
done. I hardly think he would forgive 
me if he knew — my dear master whom I 
shall see no more on earth !" 

She was frightened at the growing 
pallor of his face, and started to her feet. 

" You are tired with so much talking ; 
let me get you something ; let me call Mrs. 
Button ? Is there nothing I can do ?' 

He pointed to a cordial standing on the 
table by the bed, and she poured it into a 
glass and held it to his lips, raising his 
head gently on her arm. 

'* You are not angry with me, dear lady, 
are you ?" he asked, looking wistfully up 
mto the sweet face bending over him. 

For aU answer she laid her Ups a mo- 
ment on the brow already cold with the 
chill dews of death. 

'* I am so glad — so glad and happy !" he 
whispered, as she laid him back upon the 
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pillow. " I was so long making up my 
mind. I prayed — oh, God ! how fervently 
I prayed — ^for wisdom to see the right 
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way. I think He showed me the light of 
His guidance at last. I could not bear to 
know that you judged him unfairly. He 
has been an idol to me, Miss Lilian. No 
one, I think, ever loved another as I loved 
my master ; and in my heart I have always 
carried one prayer for him — 'Lordy grant 
him his heart's desire^ and fulfil all his mind.' 
Will you tell him that I thought of him, 
and how hard it was ^No," he said, cor- 
recting himself, " don't say anything about 
the pain of dying without my hand in his. 
It will pain him too much, and he — has 
— had — ^pain — enough." 

The last words were uttered with diflB- 
culty, and his breath came in short, sharp 
gasps. 

'*It is that strange fluttering at my 
heart again," he said, smiling to reassure, 
her; "it always catches my breath like 
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that, and then everything seems to go far 

away — to grow dim and distant-^ " 

Then Lilian knew that the Angel of 

Death was hovering near, and, for the time 

being, all her own feelings, all the strange 

revelations but just heard were put aside, 

and every thought concentrated on the 

dying man, he whose whole life had been 

— love. 

Death is the great reality of life, and 
* 

before its mighty import earth's sorrows 
and joys seem but "as a tale that is 
told/' 

''Is it all peace ?" said Lilian, kneeling 
by the bed. "Is the light shining over- 
head clear and strong? Dear Jim, your 
master will be glad if I can tell him that 
his dear old playmate was happy. . . ." 

A less thoroughly real woman than 
Lilian would have fenced with death — 
would have murmured pretty falsities 
about " hoping Jim would be better soon," 
and " never giving up hope ;" but thus to 
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shirk the truth was not in the girl's nature* 

*'Tell him it was all peace — tell him 
that the Saviour was very near me. ..." 

Sweetly a bird sang outside; all the 
faint, far-off sounds of life came through 
the open window ; the sweet breath of the^ 
roses scented the room ; and in the distance 
the green hills looked as if sleeping in tho 
sunshine. 

^^ Peace I leave with you; My peace I 
give unto you'' 

Lilian hardly seemed to think the words 
so much as to hear them whispered to her 
heart by some angel presence. • 

Utter prostration was painting a livid 
circle round Jim's lips, and quenching the 
light of his eyes. 

"You will have to go soon," he said, 
speaking more feebly than he had done 
yet. " My master takes such good care of 
you, that I must try to foUow his ex- 
ample," he went on, smiling; "and so I 
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must not let you stay too long and tire 
yourself." 

" I am not tired/' she answered ; " let 
me read to you a little before I go." 

''Read me a hymn," said Jim, well 
pleased. *' I know all the best of them 
by heart, but somehow to-day the words 
won't come when I want to recall them. 
Read me the ' King of Love.' Master 
William used to sing that to me often and 
often in the old days " 

So she took the well-worn book, and 
found the hymn he spoke of, and then the 
rise and fall of her voice was added to 
all the murmuring echoes of that golden 
summer day. 

As she came to the last verse, she paused 
a moment, unable to control the trembling* 
of her voice ; then read bravely on — 

'' In death's dark vale I fear no ill 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me. 
Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy Cross before to guide me." 
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How peaceful everything seemed ! 

A cattle-bell tinkled softly in the dis- 
tance, and from the turf outside the win- 
. dow a lark sprang upward, and rose towards 
heaven, its rippling song trilling out sweet 
and clear against the. sky, and ever rising 
higher and higher, nearer and nearer to 
the cloudless dome above, like some fair 
soul winging its way from earth, nearer 
and nearer to the gates of the Golden Gity. 

And Jim lay so still, Lilian felt sure 
that he had fallen asleep. 

She rose from her place by the window 
' and bent over him a moment. 

Then she gave a little cry, and Mrs. 
Dutton, waiting in the outer room, hurried 
in . 

The Gross that had been Jim's guide 
through life had led him whither they 
<50uld not follow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TWO TBABS LATEB. 



nnWO years have passed away when we 
-*- again take up the thread of our story 
— years that have been unmarked by any 
very startling or important changes in the 
lives of those in whom we take — or I would 
fain hope we take — some interest. 

It often so happens that crushing sor- 
rows, or events that strike at the very root 
of life, come upon us one after the other 
in quick succession for a time, and then a 
quiet " spell " of years follows, during 
which fate seems well content to leave us 
in outward peace at least, as though the 
capricious goddess, having done her worst, 
is content to nod at her wheel. 

But though the outer life may be thus 
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apparently smooth on the surface, it does 
not follow that powerful influences are not 
silently working in a steady under-current. 

I must therefore " hark back " a little, 
and record the progress of events, and the 
various changes that time had brought 
about both at Ardreggan and at Winsto we. 

Mr. Pettigrew's friend, the eminent 
alienist, had not been wrong in his prog- 
nostications as to the case of Lady Plais- 
tow ; but the over- wrought brain had taken 
longer than he had anticipated to recruit 
its powers, and months passed away before- 
the fitful improvement in her condition 
became permanent. Hence it was winter 
again before the family returned from 
their long wandering to Ardreggan. 

William and Miss Pheemie, comparing 
notes as to the dread of the effect that 
returning to the old familiar scenes might 
have upon their charge, found that each 
was oppressed by the same fears ; but all 
these fears proved groundless, and during 
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the following summer an event occurred 
which amply proved how much stronger, 
both physically and mentally, was the 
Lady Jane than anyone had supposed. 

As Sir George was returning from a ride, 
his horse took fright at a hay-cart rus- 
tling along with its sweet-scented load. 
The animal reared, then fell, in spite of 
the efforts of one of the best riders in 
Boxburghshire ; and though Sir George 
managed to slip aside as the creature 
dropped, he received a severe kick in the 
side during the plunging that followed. 

For weeks he lay a prisoner in his room, 
suffering great pain, and going through 
much vocal exercise in the way of cursing 
everybody ; while, to the surprise of every- 
one, my Lady " rose to the occasion," took 
upon herself the post of head-nurse, and 
obliged William, by the power of her 
gentle persistency, to content himself with 
only a due share of the duties of the sick- 
room. 
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Mr. Pettigrew, paying a visit to the 
prostrate baronet, was amazed to see that 
his wife had established quite a supremacy 
in the sick-chamber, and — marvel of 
marvels I — noted that Sir George seemed to 
value her ministrations, and became rest- 
less and irritable if she remained too long 
absent from his side. 

" It is never too late — positively never 
too late to mend, eh ?" said Mr. Pettigrew, 
with a droll glance at William. *' Really 
there seems no limit to time, in the matter 
of a man learning to conduct himself like 
a man, and not like — I beg your pardon, 
my dear fellow — a brute I He's so tamed, 
is your respected grandfather, that, by gad I 
sir, he'd feed out of your hand. Remember 
Chaucer's lines, eh ? — 

' For he became the friendliest wight, 
The gentilest, and eke the most free ; 
Dead were his gapes and his cruelte. 
His high port and his manner straunge, 
And eche of hem gan for a vertue chaunge. . . .* 

Quite, quite !" 
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But Mr. Pettigrew said nothing about 
Lady Jane. Men rarely speak of a woman 
in whom they are deeply interested, even to 
their best friends. 

As to Miss Pheemie, her joys and sor- 
rows were at all times apt to take the same 
form, namely, to " distil in gentle dew of 
tears/' and in these days of immeasurable 
content, she wept for joy in the retirement 
of her chamber quite as often as she had 
subsided into a limp and damp solitude 
in the bitter past. 

During the period of the Baronet's con- 
finement to his room she acted as his 
secretary, writing at his dictation long, 
and, as he fondly hoped, aggravating, 
letters, to that " beast Lumsden," letters 
in which were enumerated and minutely 
described all the improvements in the 
Ardreggan estate that were being brought 
about under the skilful and energetic 
superintendence of **my grandson, Wil- 
liam Mallinger," and, though feeling no 
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doubt gratified, by being so useful to the 
master of the house, poor Miss Pheemie 
was somewhat in the position of those who 
have "greatness thrust upon them,'* and 
are more or less mentally suffocated by the 
same. 

Meanwhile to Lady Jane's weary heart 
the grandson in whom she felt such pride, 
the man with May's eyes and May's smile, 
was like *' light at eventide." Very close 
grew the sympathy between the two : she 
was never tired of listening to the story of 
William's early life ; of the poor little fellow 
whose bare cold feet pattered through the 
snow; of " Uncle David " and all his count- 
less goodnesses ; of the fire at Winstowe, 
and frightened little Lilian asking Will to 
kiss her, as the flames flared all around, 
and the hoarse roar of the crowd below 
sounded like a distant sea. 

Even Briggs and Timmins figured in 
these narratives, and Widow Dutton and 
poor faithful Jim grew just as real to Lady 
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Jane as though she had seen and known 
them all her life. 

Of Lilian, William spoke with more re- 
serve, and so it came about that the 
woman^s quick wit read the man's heart 
better than he knew, and one day she laid 
her hands (those fair white hands that had 
survived the wreck of all her other beauty) 
upon her tall grandson's shoulder, and 
looking up at him, said almost timidly, 

" Some day, Will, dear, perhaps I shall 
see Lilian ?*' 

Now strangely enough. Sir George Plais- 
tow and Uncle David had up to this time 
remained strangers to each other person- 
ally, though of necessity a vast amount of 
correspondence and business had been 
transacted between them. I am inclined 
to think that some conspiracy existed be- 
tween William and that sapient man of 
law, Pelham Pettigrew, on this point ; as- 
suredly the latter had been heard to de- 
liver himself of an opinion to the effect 
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that David Barle would not survive the 
sights and sounds consequent on one of the 
Baronet's "tantrums." 

" Strephon would never get over it, take 
my word for that!" said Mr. Pettigrew, 
his sides shaking with laughter ; *' the 
after-effects of such a moral douche would 
be to make the good man ' dwindle, peak,, 
and pine/ quite I quite T' 

And so, when Lady Jane spoke of seeing 
Lilian, William felt, and no doubt looked, 
somewhat guilty ; besides, it made his 
heart leap and throb to think of Lilian — 
here — Lilian in the house that would be 
one day his own. 

Which of us has not felt the world go 
round at some chance word that seemed to 
embody an impossible dream of joy ? 
William fenced with my Lady's suggestion. 

*' Winstowe would be rather a long 
journey for you, 'little mother !'" 

Now this was a pet name that he had 
evolved out of his own inner consciousness. 
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^nd bestowed upon Lady Jane, to her great 
content. 

"Nay," she said, smiling, ^'I meant 
something quite different from that, dear. 
I meant " (holding him closer, and laying 
her face against his shoulder) " that some 
day you might bring her here to me." 

Lady Jane was a tiny old woman, a very 
fairy godmother, and so he had to stoop 
down low to kiss her faded cheek. Then 
he put her gently from him, and made 
BO other answer to her words. 

But she understood it all; and in her 
heart she wondered that a woman couM be 
loved in vain by such a man. 

And now we must turn our steps to 
Winstowe; we must once more wander 
within the sound of the sweet cathedral 
chimes. 

Uncle David was getting a very old man. 
The " days of the years of his pilgrim- 
age" were many. Hitherto his genial 
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nature and active habits had almost blinded 
those about him to the lapse of time ; so 
much so, indeed, that it seemed to come 
upon Lilian with a sort of pathetic surprise, 
when she first noticed how much sooner 
than of yore he became tired as they wan- 
dered about the lanes, and how much 
longer the afternoon " nap " grew to 
be. 

The rosy colour did not, however, for-i 
sake the old man's cheek, and though the 
spectacles now-a-days had to be very 
powerful ones, the eyes behind them were 
still bright and beaming as ever with that 
universal love for all created things, that 
ever had been " as a lamp to his feet/' 
throughout his long life. 

The Dean, that life-friend of his, had 
been gathered to his fathers, and a new 
Dean reigned in his stead — a most excel- 
lent man, but, nevertheless, always viewed 
by David Earle somewhat in the light of 
an interloper. 
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The removal of the old landmarks that 
have been about us for a lifetime is always 
a painful process ; and perhaps nothing is 
more trying than to witness the breaking 
up of a home where our welcome has 
ever been warm and true, and where we 
know the dear familiar faces we have 
loved so long will smile upon us no more. 

The advance of years had also begun to 
make itself visible in the person of the 
faithful Briggs, and his master had in- 
sisted upon adding to the Winstowe estab- 
lishment, an assistant, in the person 
of a lad of great energy and intelligence, 
but whom Briggs saw fit to characterize 
as a '' Jack-a-napes/' This page was, in 
reality, a most necessary and useful ap- 
pendage to the establishment in conse- 
quence of the many infirmities that beset 
Briggs ; but both he and Mrs. Timmins 
secretly rebelled at the innovation, as old 
and faithful servants generally do at such 
like domestic changes. 
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Altogether, I am inclined to think the 
*' Jack-a-napes '* had a bad time of it, for 
when, according to custom, Briggs and 
Timmins fell out with each other, the un- 
lucky page usually came in for hard words 
from both sides, and '' sorrow his young 
brow shaded '' to such an extent that he 
was wont to retire to the pantry, and 
there bewail himself until unearthed and 
driven forth by Briggs. 

Timmins, that invaluahjje but irascible 
female, was but little altered since we saw 
her last. 

A coffee-coloured "front" has the ad- 
vantage of being impregnable to the at- 
tacks of time, and certainly her figure 
was as upright, and the toss of her head 
as full of direful import, as in the days 
when '* baby Lilian" and "Master Wil- 
liam " managed to get into various scrapes, 
that compassed the ruin or injury of some 
of those lares and penates she so rigorously 
guarded. 
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And Lilian, what of her ? 

"We left her in the midst of one of those 
mental storms that sometimes occur in the 
life of a man or woman, and change the 
whole aspect of all around in the space of 
a single day, or even a single hour. 

For the uprooting of pre-conceived ideas 
and beliefs leaves the mind in maddening 
confusion — a confusion that nothing but 
time and thought can reduce to order. 
Even then the (jrder is a different one from 
that which prevailed before; things that 
have been to us realities upon which the 
very foundations of life rested, have re- 
solved themselves into air ; the past is 
taken from us ; we know that it was but a 
chimera, a beautiful mirage that had no 
substance ; and the present is desolate, be- 
cause what we deemed most true can no 
more be our stay and comfort. 

It was thus with Lilian, after that mo- 
mentous interview with Jim. 

Finding that his loving spirit had passed 
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away, it was only natural, being what she 
was, that she should stay and try to com- 
fort the bereaved mother — only natural 
she should put herself wholly aside for the 
time being, and be the one to go and meet 
poor unconscious Harry returning from 
his work, whistling as he came along with 
a hoe across his shoulder, and tell him 
tenderly, yet simply, of his brother's 
death. 

' This sort of quiet capability of doing 
just what is best to be done, and doing 
it in the wisest way, is a quality inherent 
in some women, and equally impossible to 
others ; it is a gift best expressed by the 
word helpfulness, and most assuredly a 
blessed quality to those who possess it, 
though women who make a science of 
their susceptibilities are apt to sneer at all 
such self-discipline as being ''strong- 
minded." 

Women who have been more thrown 
with the sterner sex than with their own 
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are, I think, generally healthy-minded in 
such respects, and but little prone to 
indulging in that hysterical sensibility 
which is so abhorrent to the lords of the 
creation. 

Lilian, from a child, had learnt the 
lesson of self-control. To avoid tearful 
demonstrations in the presence of Uncle 
David, she would, as a wee lassie, screw up 
her little face and clench her tiny fists 
sooner than cry when school-boy Will 
inflicted some horrible but unintentional 
injury upon her. As the ''boy is no more 
father to the man " than the girl is mother 
to the woman, she had therefore grown 
into a woman whose intensity of feeling 
was well under control, and never strayed 
into the thorny and unpleasant paths of 
weak indulgence. 

It was only when that summer day was 
past and gone, only in the " still watches 
of the night ^ that followed, that Lilian set 
herself to think out all the marvels of the 
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Btrange, strange story that Jim had told 
her. 

And it resolved itself into this. 

Guy, the beautiful lover of her youth, 
the man whom she had loved and mourned, 
-and enshrined in the temple of her memory, 
must be henceforth an intangible idea — a 
something that had been a creation of her 
own mind. She could not identify the 
Guy that had been so weak and sinful, 
with the dark-eyed lover who had been 
to her dearer than all others. It is 
so natural to us all to be very tender of 
the dead. Even a reproachful thought of 
them seems a Idckete, a meanness for which 
we blush. 

Swift-falling tears of pity over Guy's 
ruined, miserable life soon washed away 
even the very shadow of bitterness from 
Lilian's heart ; and so instinctively did she 
shield his name from reproach, that she 
breathed no word to Uncle David of the 
pitiful truth. 
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She was very tender to his memory, but 
the idol was shattered. 

Guy whom she had " loved and lost '^ 
existed for her no more. 

One sting rankled in and tore her 
heart, one pain never ceased to throb and 
ache: the consciousness of her miserable 
want of trust, her cruel injustice to Wil- 
liam. 

'* I might have known, I might have 
known," she moaned, kneeling by her bed. 
'* Why was I so blind — so mad ? He was 
Guy's, poor Guy's best friend, and tried to 
save him for my sake and for the love he 
bore me. Oh, noble, noble heart I" 

You see the pendulum was swinging to 
one extreme as high as it had swayed to 
the other. 

Once convince a true woman that she has 
been unjust to a man who loves her, and 
she sets to work in passionate haste to 
make amends. Up, presto, she mounts 
the injured being on a pedestal, and 
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forthwith prostrates herself in the dust^ 
'* Some day I shall tell him that I know ; 
that I honour him, revere him, and crave 
his pardon," said Lilian to herself. 

But then all at once the remembrance 
uprose that "7 know^' meant more, far 
more than the knowledge of Will's conduct 
to Guy, living and dead; it meant the 
knowledge of a strange secret. 

■ 

And thinking thus, the rosy coloiu' 
flashed into the girl's cheek, and gave her 
back for the moment all the brightness of 
her beauty. 

So it came about that the knowledge 
of the second secret held her silent on the 
first. 

For when "Will came to Winstowe, after 
his return from foreign lands, a shy re- 
straint on her part reared itself up like a 
barrier between them, and was naturally 
misconstrued by him into a still cherished 
resentment of the past. 

" She cannot forgive — she will never 
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forgive !" he thought, wandering up and 
down the terrace walk, and consoling him- 
self as best he might with a cigar. 

When he fancied she was not noticing 
him, he would watch the dear face, and 
trace there every change that time and 
suffering had wrought. 

" She looks older and graver, but the 
eyes have deepened in their steadfast ear- 
nestness, and the smile, though rarer, is 
even sweeter than it used to be." 

This was Will's conclusion on the whole. 

And in spite of all restraints and mis- 
understandings, that visit of his to Win- 
fltowe was " a real good time." 

A truly intelligent woman must needs 
gain in charm as time goes on and gives 
her the opportunity of cultivating and en- 
larging her mind, and pleasant indeed was 
the companionship between these two, 
albeit that a strange shadow of formality 
and restraint brooded over it all. 

* ' I will tell him to-morrow : I will own 
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how unjust I was, and ask him to forgive 
me" resolved Lilian one night when Will 
had been at Winstowe nearly a month. 

But, alas ! the morrow was ushered in 
by the arrival of a telegram, summoning 
him to Ardreggan, in consequence of an 
accident to his grandfather. 

How the girl missed him when he was 
gone I — how empty and lonely the house 
seemed without the soimd of his step I 
As to the garden, it was the very oddest 
thing possible not to see him pacing up 
and down before the long row of the 
drawing-room windows, and to miss the 
whiff of his cigar as he passed the One 
that was open. 

It is the missing of these little common- 
place things that are associated with one 
dear to us^ that stabs the heart like a tiny 
dart, sharp and cruel. 

I know the French tell us, that " Les 
obsens ant Umjours tort ;" but it is not an un- 
varying truth. 
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For, as Lilian now found, the absent 
are very difficult to banish from our 
minds, if we are conscious of having 
wronged them. 

" I will write ; I cannot wait until he 
comes again," she thought. 

So she wrote a letter, not a very long 
one, and by no means as well put together 
as her letters generally were, but worth 
more than a king's ransom to the man who 
received it. 

If you had only seen him read it — ^if 
you had only heard the deep, deep sigh of 
content, the fervent *' Thank God !" that 
came from lips that quivered like a wo- 
man's, you would have known what the 
burden of her misconstruction had been. 

Yet when Will read Lilian's letter again, 
and yet again, a chill struck to his heart. 
For like a snake hidden in a basket of 
flowers, the same intangible restraint as 
had held them apart so long, lurked in 
every sentence of the tale it told. 
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" She. is not one to forgive grudgingly/* 
he pondered, "nor to hold back from 
acknowledging herself in error. No, no ; 
it must be — ^it can be nothing else: she 
has guessed ; she is afraid I should mis- 
construe her candour. She loves him still, 
in spite of knowing him unworthy. I have 
heard that women are like that sometimes. 
Jim, dear Jim, my ^ heart's desire ' is not 
to be vouchsafed to me.'' 

For Lilian had told him of the dying 
man's prayer. 

From one chance or another these two 
did not meet again for many months, and 
when they did, other guests were at Win- 
fitowe besides the heir of Ardreggan. No 
long tSte-h'tSie wanderings in the lanes and 
woods gave William happy memories to 
take away with him as a sweet solace in 
absence ; there were no cosy talks over the 
study fire ; no evening wanderings in the 
garden, the smoke of his cigar curling 
softly up in the still air, and Lilian, with 
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a white "cloud" folded across her nut- 
brown hair, looking Madonna-like in the 
moonlight as she paced demurely by his 
side. 

He had nothing of this sort to look back 
upon ; and yet it was better than nothing 
to Wni even to see her thus *' in a crowd," 
on the principle, I suppose, that '* a crust 
is better than no loaf at all to a hungry 
man.'' 

The second summer since Jim died 
was now rapidly approaching. Upon his 
grave the .violets had flung a heaven-blue 
pall, and in the hearts of those who had 
known and loved him his memory was as 
fresh and sweet as the scented flowers. 

"William was at Winstowe again, and had 
spent a day at Bell Farm, and set Widow 
Button's tongue going at double its usual 
rate for the next six weeks at least, by way 
of describing to everybody she could lay 
hold of, how he looked, and what he said, 
also what she said, and all about the keen in- 
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terest her visitor took in Harry's approach- 
ing marriage, and how he rallied that 
bridegroom expectant, until, to quote his 
mother's own words, " there weren't a bit 
of hinf, up to the tips of his lugs, as wasn't 
as red as ony pickling cabbage in the 
garden." 

Uncle David's old enemy, the gout, 
having caught him by the toe, held on so 
tight that he was a prisoner to his own 
room; but the old gentleman seemed 
rather to enjoy being an invalid, with his 
two adopted children to fuss after him* 
His " vagaries," as Briggs was pleased to 
style them, generally came out strong on 
these occasions, and his great delight at 
this time was to keep a certain stick within 
reach of his hand, and thump upon the floor 
of his room when he wished to summon 
anyone to his presence. 

Altogether, this particular visit was a 
very pleasant one to William. 

You see, Lilian had to take upon herself 
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the whole duties of hostess, in consequence 
of Uncle David's indisposition, and she 
filled them so well. 

But business, that bugbear that is always 
ready to play .marplot to any of our little 
enjoyments, called for William's presence 
at Ardreggan ; and, though he delayed till 
"the eleventh hour," and Briggs became 
awestruck beyond the power of finding 
relief in words, by the number and size of 
the letters that arrived bearing the Plais- 
tow crest, the last day of his stay at Win- 
stowe dawned at last. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AMONG THE PRIMROSES. 



SUCH a day as it was, too ! 
One of those days when earth seems 
so fair that, as she lies dreaming in the 
sunshine, fanned by the blossom-scented 
wind, and lulled by the song of a thousand 
birds, it is hard to remember that such 
things as suffering, and death, and part- 
ings exist ; or to realise that the sunshine 
that kisses the flowers so lovingly, falls 
softly, too, on the grassy mounds that 
cover our dead, and are the landmarks 
time plants amongst us. 

Lilian, looking a little paler than her 
wont, was wandering by William's side 
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along the lanes that skirted the Winstowe 
grounds. 

" Let us turn into the wood for half an 
hour," he said, as they came to a quaint 
high stepping-stile, overlapped on either 
side by ferns ; " I have nearly two hours 
jet;' he continued, pulling out his watch, 
and taking a glance to see how what he 
truly felt to be '* the enemy," progressed ; 
" and Uncle David will not want you yet ; 
he prolongs these afternoon naps now till 
they almost meet his bed-time." 

^' Two hours:' 

The words hit the girl's heart like blows. 
Two hours — ^and what then ? 

Days, and weeks, and months, perhaps, 
during which she shall not see him. Has 
he then grown so dear ? 

Ah, me ! far dearer than aught else 
earth holds J 

What was that love she once bore the 
man who first wooed her, to the love she 
now bears this other ? 
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Only as the shadow of a thing, when 
compared with its reality. 

A girl's clinging, fond fancy : the spell 
of romance freshly flung over a young un- 
tried, undisciplined nature. 

That was the shadow. 

A woman's love, founded on a trustful 
reverence, and a perfect faith ; a love that 
through all the changes, and trials, and 
sorrows of a lifetime, could never totter or 
swerve or fail, because it rested on that sure 

foundation. 

* 

That was the reality. 

They turned into the wood. 

Have you ever wandered in the fair, 
fair woods that nestle among the Cheshire 
Hills, dear reader ? 

Are there such woods anywhere else, I 
wonder? — woods where the sunshine filters 
through a screen of interlacing boughs and 
budding leaves, and shimmers down upon a 
carpet grounded in moss, and pied with 
groups of wild flowers, backed with ferns? 
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Just such a wood was this in which 
William wandered with the woman he 
loved, for part of those two precious hours 
that yet remained to him. 

A tiny brook running through the centre, 
trickled and tinkled along its shallow, 
pebbly bed, and a crowd of wild anemones 
grew so thickly on its banks that they 
seemed to be jostling each other which 
should get nearest to the stream, to peep 
at the reflection of a flower-face first. 

Wild hyacinths, blue as the heaven that 
was seen in fitful gleams above the trees, 
rang their pretty bells in the soft west 
wind, and here and there an orchid, tall 
and stately, reared a spire of rose or 
purple blossoms from a sheath of leaves, 
spotted black and green; 

Well, then, the primroses. 

Why, no one knows what primroses are 
until they have seen them in the Cheshire 
lanes, and woods, and fields I 

Not just a few scattered blossoms, mind 
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you, but great masses of bloom covering 
the ground like a yellow carpet, running 
up the banks, and into all the nooks and 
comers, just as if a flood of golden flowers 
had been let loose, and this yellow sea was 
the result. 

William had gathered a handful of these 
primroses, and set them round with their 
own leaves. 

'' You have no anemones, no hyacinths^ 
nothing but primroses," said Lilian, evi- 
dently fighting against some spirit of 
nervous depression that would have held 
her silent, had she let it have its way. 

**I will have no other flowers to-dav — 
not one,'' said Will ; then, after a pause, 
"Do you know what primroses mean, 
Lilian ?' 

**No — something pretty, I hope, they 
are so pretty themselves." 

" They mean hope — such a day as this 
would make a misanthrope hopeful, and so 
I am in a mind to gather only primroses, 
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and let myself feel happy, and as full of 
hope as they. It is only a fancy of mine, 
child." 

Now since that strange restraint, of 
which I have already told, had grown up 
between these two, William had dropped 
the old familiar names that had been once 
for ever on his tongue, and that one little 
word made Lilian catch her breath, and 
drove colour from her cheek. 

Joy does sometimes put on the mask of 
pain, you know. 

And William, with that quick sensitive- 
ness which was a failing of his, mistook 
the pallor of her cheek for a sign and signal 
of offence. 

She had looked so happy as they came 
along the lane — nay, he had fancied he 
read a certain shy sweetness in the dear 
eyes as they met his — ^had fancied 

Heaven only knows what strange fan- 
tastic thoughts had maddened him with 
their possible truth ! 
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But now he put these phantoms from 
him with a stern hand. 

For that one word, the old familiar 
word, that had been, as it were, the first 
step across the barrier that held them 
apart, had sapped the soft faint colour 
from her cheek. 

And so in silence they wandered on 
through the golden woods; but William 
gathered no more primroses, and spoke no 
more of the sweet meaning hidden in their 
delicate petals. 

A wicket-gate led from the wood into 
the Winstowe grounds, and, as he held it 
open for her to pass through, a sudden 
idea flashed into his mind, and, on a 
sudden impulse, born of that idea, he 
spoke. 

" Lilian, tell me, did Jim tell you any- 
thing else, anything more, besides that 
story of which you wrote to me ?" 

Her head drooped very low; but the 
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little hat she wore left her face open to his 
gaze. 

Whiter, whiter grew the cheek he 
looked upon : even the sweet lips lost 
their rosy colour, as she answered him, in 
one word only — 

" Yesr 

He drew his breath hard ; he saw it all 
now ; she knew the secret of his life, and 
was afraid for him ; she wanted to warn 
him of how hopeless his love was, and 
must be — her heart was buried in that 
dead man's grave. 

They reached the house, and she would 
have gone upstairs, but that he stood so 
that she could not pass. 

" No, Lilian, do not go away from mo, 
there is something I must say." 

So she went into the drawing-room, 
where a bright fire burnt cheerily, and 
Bijou, the canary, was singing fit to burst 
his little yellow body. 

But something in the faces of thosis two 
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as they came in must have frightened 
Bijou, for lie cut his song off short, and 
after one little, plaintive, long-drawn note, 
kept silence. 

" Can you not forgive me, Lilian r" 
Was he not already forgiven ? Had not 
the old bitterness died out long since? 
and now, what was shining in its place ? 

Great tears stood in Lilian's eyes, blur- 
ring the shimmering j&re to her sight. 
He saw them, as she turned and looked at 
him, saw the trembling of the slender 
hands that clasped each other so closely ; 
but he did not see — oh ! blind and sense- 
less that he was — he did not see the love- 
light shining through the tears; he did 
not guess how dear her heart had learnt 
to hold him — ^he did not know that if he 
had but laid his hand upon her shoulder, 

» 

she would have clung about his neck. 

And she, being a woman, could not speak, 
and he would not read the eloquence of 
her silence. 
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" It is I who have needed your forgive- 
ness all along," she said, speaking hardly 
above her breath, " not you mine." 

" I do not mean about your having mis- 
judged me once, dear — that is past and 
done with ; but I want you to forgive me 
for that other thing you say Jim told you 
• — ^for having dared to love you — ^to love 
you as my very life, all these long, long 
years. Nay, you need not be afraid ; you 
need not turn your face away from me. I 
read it all too clearly in the wood just now. 
You need not fear that I shall try to over- 
step the barrier you have placed between 
us." 

Silence, during which Bijou ventured on 
another plaintive questioning note. 

'* Nay," Will went on, coming nearer to 
her, as he saw that she was weeping, and 
gently taking in his own the hands that 
felt so cold and lifeless, ''you must not fret 
like this, you must not pity me too much, 
just because I have been like a child that 
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longed for the moon. Time teaches one to 
be something of a philosopher, Lilly dear ; 
and yet I am grateful to you for your 
tender thoughts of me, and for those 
tears." 

How fast, how fast they fell ! 

" Some day, when I have lived down, 
not the folly of loving you — it has never 
seemed to be folly — ^but the bitterness of 
it all, we shall meet on equal ground again, 
and be as we were in the old days at Win- 
stowe — the days of Uncle David's wonder- 
ful Christmas pie. Why, what a dainty 
little lass you were, stepping out from be- 
hind the crimson curtains ! Do you re- 
member it ? — and how we punished Tim- 
mins's good marmalade ?" 

Did she remember ? Did not her mental 
vision glance back across the plain of the 
years that were past, and see things in the 
clear bright light of reality and truth ? 

*' We needs must love the highest when 
we see it," but she had not known it for 
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the "highest," she had looked upon a 
mirage, and the phantom had hidden what 
was real. What had she loved ? An ideal 
of her own creation, a shadow, a something 
that was not Guy Tremlett, but the vision- 
ary fancy of a maiden's dreaming. 

What had she cast aside ? 

The love of a true heart, the passionate 
devotion of a man great and good, a man 
by whose side a woman might walk safely 
through life's shade and sunshine, up-borne 
by his loving arm in the time of sorrow, 
and finding sympathy in his smile in the 
day of gladness. 

William Mallinger had so long learnt to 
look upon his love for Lilian as a hopeless 
thing, a part of his life to be hidden away 
and held in check, that it was hard for him 
now to read the signs of the sweet face he 
loved, otherwise than by the light of the 
past. A man who had known Lilian less 
well, would hav6 read her better. 

*'It is because I know you trust me, 

VOL. in. T 
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child, that I have no fear of you misin- 
terpreting my conduct in the future, when 
I act up to the resolve of which I told you 
as we walked among the primroses ]ust 
now. While there was a visible bar be- 
tween us, and while you did not know^ it 
was so much easier for me than it could 
ever be now." 

This sentence, it must be confessed, was 
somewhat involved, and perhaps hardly as 
grammatical as might have been expected 
from a member of the Bar; but Lilian 
understood what he meant clearly enough, 
and he saw by the quiver of her lips that 
she did so. 

"You see, I had my duty to do to 
Ami." 

" To Guy ?" she put in softly, yet with- 
out the least shrinking from the utterance 
of her dead lover's name. 

" Yes, to Guy ; and I trust, God helping 
me, I did it.'' 
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'* Indeed, indeed you did." 

The hands he held grew colder as she 
spoke : he' touched them gently with his 
lips and let them fall. 

" I am glad you can give me so much 
praise," he said, with a certain ring of 
bitterness in his voice, of which he was 
himself unconscious, but which thrilled 
to her very heart; "I shall like to look 
back upon to-day and think of it, I shall 
like to remember " 

A sob she could not restrain made him 
stop short, and leave his sentence un- 
finished. 

When people "remember" a thing to 
take comfort from it, they are, ceh va sans 
dire^ lonely, and needing comfort. 

He would be lonely, he would be think- 
ing of her, and she 

Oh ! if she were but beside his knee, her 
head resting against his breast, her hand 
clasped in his ; if nothing could part them 

t2 
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any more, if he might never again be 
lonely, so long as God should give her 
life 

But you see, he woidd take everything 
for granted ; he would take his stand upon 
the old ground, and, being a woman, what 
could she do ? 

"But it will not always be like this,*^ 
she said, en revanche for that inopportune 
sob ; " some day you will care for some one 
else.'* 

Silence, during which the fire had it all 
its own way, and laughed softly with little 
bubbling tongues of flame : at the exqui* 
site folly of mortals, most probably. 

At last he answered her. 

" No, I shall never * care for some one 
else,' child: there are * women and wo- 
men ;' a man may love a woman, and forget, 
and love again ; but there might be such a 
woman as a man, loving once, must love 
all his life, and would fulfil a higher 
destiny in so loving, utterly without 
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hope, than in any lower content that 
he might grasp, faute de mieiucj'* 

He had taken her hand in his again, and 
felt it tremble. 

"Gentle heart," he thought, '*how she 
pities me !" 

But I am not quite sure that Lilian was 
not pitying herself, too, just then. 

" Don't you see," he said, making up his 
mind to bring the interview that tried her 
sensitive nature so sorely, to a close ; "that 
if a man has a certain ideal enshrined in 
his heart, an ideal that God has willed 
shall be to him unattainable, he does some 
woman a grievous wrong, if he sets her in 
a lower place — when — all the while " 

But Lilian's strength was rapidly fail- 
ing her : she twisted her hand from his 
hold, and turned her face away. 

" I think I hear uncle stirring. I think 
I — ^had better — go " 

"No, no," he said, after listening in- 
tently for a moment ; " the dear old man 
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has not finished his nap yet: it is only 
your fancy, child : listen to me while I say 
just one thing more : I do not want to 
recur to this subject again ; it makes you 
sufEer, and I cannot bear to see that. So I 
want you to understand that I shall never 
as long as I live speak of-7-of all this again." 

This assurance on William's part ap- 
peared to overwhelm Lilian (with gratitude 
no doubt) to such an extent that she had 
to sit down quickly on the couch by the 
fire — to conceal her joy, perhaps. 

" I tell you this," went on the quiet, 
steadfast voice, *'in order that you may 
have no fears, no misgivings ; in order 
that you may be quite sure the pain of all 
this to-day will never happen again. I 
want you, in fact, to forget it all ; child, 
let it be as if it had never been." 

How generous he was 1 how good, how 
noble, how kind ! 

Indeed, she was so touched by all this 
combination of good qualities on his part, 
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that she must needs weep over it ! 

" Hush, hush !" he said, troubled be- 
yond all power of repression at the sight 
of her tears ; '' it is not worth such sorrow- 
ing over, dear, all this. You forget how 
used I am to it, and time, you know, 
soothes all pain, even such as mine." 

It would have been hard, indeed, for him 
to have said anything more utterly unwise ; 
but, on the other hand, he could hardly 
have said anything better calculated to 
call pride to the aid of love. 

" I am glad of that," she said, with her 
small tress-crowned head held proudly 
enough ; *' that is a very good thing." 

Then she set her little mouth in a hard 
firm line, that told of a sudden acces of 
resolution : notwithstanding which noble 
emotion on her part, it toOk all her deter- 
mination to prevent the set lips from part- 
ing in a piteous and altogether ignominious 
quiver as she pondered on the excellence 
of this same " good thing !" 
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" That is right," said William, with 
hypocritical cheerfulness, "don't let me 
go away carrying with me a self -reproach- 
ful memory of having hurt you so sadly, 
dear 1" 

''Go away r 

I do not know any combination of 
words, in the English language, more cal- 
culated to overset a woman's resolution. 

They mean so much, those two small 
insignificant parts of speech ! They seem 
to call up a vision of distance by sea, or 
by land, or by both combined ; and display 
it in its most appalling proportions to 
" the mind's eye /' they call up a sad-eyed 
ghost, whose name is "Absence," and who, 
like the " mither " of the unhappy heroine 
in " Auld Eobin Gray," " looks in our 
face till our heart is like to break ;" they 
suggest a horrible silence that is coming, 
and which we know, with prophetic dread, 
will make the ear ache with its intensity — 
a silence that will pervade the world about 
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US, be that world ever . so noisy, ever so 
full of turmoil. 

These two words, so pregnant with 
coming sorrow, fell like lead upon Lilian's 
heart. 

William would " go away ;" the matter 
of which they had now spoken was to be 
henceforth a closed book, and triste con- 
solation ! she was to sufEer no more in the 
hearing of his " most sade storie of love 
for a faire ladie." 

On the mantel-shelf, already poor pretty 
blossoms growing limp and dejected, lay 
the primroses that he had gathered for her 
in the wood. 

They had grown into life, sheltered by 
pale green, velvet-soft leaves; they had 
pushed up their golden faces into the sun- 
light, to let the world see that spring had 
come at last, and summer was on its way ; 
and now they laya-dying, and 'Hheir day" 
was over. 

Not quite, as we shall see ; they had a 
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message of hope to the world awhile ago, 
and perhaps a sweeter message still lay- 
folded in their fading blossoms now. 

William touched them gently as they 
lay. 

"I shall ^ never see primroses again, 
Lilian," he said, sighing, " without thinking 
of this afternoon." 

She might have added *' Nor I/' but she 
heard the cuckoo-clock sing out the hour, 
and caught the sound of an ominous bustle 
and stirring in the direction of the stables, 
and these two sounds combined held her 
dumb. 

" Bump ! bump I bump !" went Uncle 
David's stick upon the floor above, and 
they knew that the " nap " was over, and 
that time had run on at an altogether 
ridiculous pace, considering that there 
ought to be sixty minutes in each hour. 

'*I had better go up to him, and then 
see that all my things are brought down," 
said William, drawing a deep breath as he 
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mentally stepped across the boundary 
that separates dreamland from every-day, 
matter-of-fact existence. 

" I shall see you for a moment or two 
before I go, of course ; but yet this is a 
sort of good-bye in its way, isn't it ?" he 
asked, with — ^truth to tell — a rather feeble 
laugh at his own weak jesting. '* Look at 
me, child, and let me read my full pardon 
for all my faults in your eyes." 

Such a sad face was turned to him! 
Such heavy, tired eyes were raised to 
his! 

*' What a brute I am to have pained you 
like this !'' he muttered impatiently, turn- 
ing quickly from her, lest he should forget 
himself and all things else, save the irre- 
sistible longing to clasp her close to his 
breast, and kiss those weary eyes, and the 
little mouth that drooped so pitifully. 

But he quickly gained the mastery over 
his own will, and as he looked at her again, 
she thought — or perhaps the firelight de- 
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ceived her — firelight is such an uncertain 
thing, you know — that a mist, as of tears, 
had come over the tender, steadfast grey 
eyes. 

" Oh, listen to Uncle David's stick I" she 
said hurriedly ; and truly that instrument 
was performing an animated edition of the 
popular tune known as " the devil's tattoo/' 
^*You had better go at once — indeed, 
Willie, you had. . . ." 

And so he went. 

Well, it was all over ; and, surely, as she 
had said before, " a very good thing too." 

She would never be troubled by hearing 
the story of his hopeless love again — 
never ! 

They would always now be as in the 
old, old days — the days of Uncle David's 
'* Christmas pie." 

Lilian thought she would go to her 
room and bathe her eyes ; they were sadly 
red, it must be owned, and it would never 
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do to let Uncle David guess at this trouble- 
between his children. 

But human nerves are odd things ta 
deal with ; if you try them too sorely, they 
have a way of avenging themselves ; so 
when the girl rose to her feet something- 
seemed to be the matter with the floor. It 
moved up and down in a most incompre- 
hensible way, and besides, her knees 
seemed to sympathise in the general bozde" 
verseinenty and inclined to refuse her their 
wonted support; so she very wisely sat 
down again, but not before she had caught 
up the poor dying primroses. She held 
them in her open hands, and bending low 
her white face above them, kissed them 
with a passionate abanchn^ as though they 
were living things that could read her 
heart. 

Sobs shook her from head to foot, tears 
rained down upon the flowers she held ; 
the strain of self -repression had been too 
long maintained, and now, having once 
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broken through that band, emotion carried 
the day triumphantly. Suddenly, with a 
strange revulsion of feeling, she flung the 
flowers upon the ground. 

Had he not said they were the emblems 
of hope ? and did they not lie ! lie ! lie I 
false flowers that they were ? — for what 
hope remained to her now that she should 
ever more hear the sweet story of his 
love? 

Without that melody, how could there 
be any music in her life for all the years 
to come ? '* Chime ! chime ! chime !" rang 
out the soft mellow voices of the old 
Cathedral bells, and then, she never knew 
how it came about, but mingling with their 
lovely gladsome music was the sound of a 
voice close, close beside her — a voice no 
longer calm, no longer telling of a hard, 
stern resolve, but full of passionate plead- 
ing, and vibrating with unutterable ten- 
derness. 

''Why did you kiss the poor dead flow- 
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ers ? Oh ! child, don't be pitiless to me — 
tell me the truth, and quickly. . . Oh ! my 
darling, do you kuow what all this looks 
like ? — do you know what I shall dare to 
think, if you let me ? Am I dearer to you 
than I thought or dreamt? Has God 
given me my * heart's desire' at last, as 
poor Jim prayed He might ? Tell me, my 
darling, <im I making a terrible mistake ? 
Oh ! my God, if you knew — if you knew 
what all these years have been, you would 
not keep me in suspense." 

He was kneeling by her ; he had thrown 
one arm about her shoulders, and with 
pleading eyes and lips passion-pale, bent 
towards her averted face. 

"Ah, child," he said, '* speak to me ! — 
tell me, my love, my love, do you love me 
at last ?" 

Then she gave him her answer — a word- 
less one, but yet eloquent enough, I think, 
for the little trembling mouth sought his, 
and in the deep passionate content of that 
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long, lingering kiss, her story was told. 

And " chime ! chime ! chime !'' rang out 
the sweet Cathedral bells, 

Ob ! happy, joyous bells ring on, and 
tell the story of an answered prayer to one 
pure soul in heaven ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" AT EVENTIDE IT SHALL BE LIGHT." 



UNCLE DAVID at all times deKghted 
in the possession of a joke. 

He worried it, so to speak; chuckled 
over it ; enjoyed it as a child enjoys the 
possession of a toy ; and was disappointed 
if those to whom he told it did not laugh 
as heartily at the seventh repetition as at 
the first. 

And now he had got hold of a joke of 
which it appeared highly probable no one 
would ever hear the last. 

Indeed, to the best of my belief, no one 
ever did. 

He said that on a certain afternoon, he 
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being kept a prisoner to his room by a 
** twinge" of the gout, fell into a dose, 
and on awakening, heard voices in the 
drawing-room below, and tapped upon the 
floor with his stick, to signify that he was 
no longer in ''the land of nod;" that 
William came upstairs in answer to this 
summons, and was shortly by him despatch- 
ed to fetch the Saturday Review, which lay 
upon the drawing-room table ; that on this 
errand Will departed, and that he, David 
Earle, waited, with more than the patience 
of Job, a most unconscionable time for his 
return, and waited in vain. That he again 
resorted to the service of his trusty staff, 
and played such a wild tattoo with the 
same, that '* he broke itJ^ 

This was the joke, you see ! 

Well, it appeared to him that the people 
below stairs had become deaf, perhaps 
dumb too, to judge from their silence. 

Therefore he rang the bell, which Tim- 
mins promptly answered, and as she was 
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about to reply to liis question regarding 
"Master William's" whereabouts, that 
defaulter appeared, and leading Lilian up 
to Uncle David's side, and quite disregard- 
ing the presence of Timmins, put his arm 
about her shoulders, and looking vastly 
proud, and ridiculously happy, made the 
following astounding statement — 

"Uncle David, this is to be my 
wife." 

Mrs. Timmins no sooner heard these 
words than she so far forgot her manners 
in the presence of her betters, as to give a 
little scream, and sit down with more 
force than elegance upon the nearest chair, 
shedding tears of joy, and her young 
mistress, instead of reproving this unseem- 
ly conduct, went to her side, and kneeling 
down, clasped her arms about the old 
woman's neck, and kissed her. 

"I knew how it would be! I could 

have told you six months ago that Master 

William and Miss Lilian would make a 

u2 
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match of it in the end," quoth Mrs. Tim- 
mins to the amazed Briggs at tea that 
evening. 

'*Why didn't you say so, then?" said 
Briggs, in an injured tone. 

" Bah r replied Timmins, " 'tain't good 
for men to know too much !'* 

But Briggs was not aggravated. 

He had a *' hive of content " in his own 
reflections as to the state of affairs at 
Winstowe, present, and to come. 

'' There'll be a weddin'," he thought to 
himself, complacently; ''and ain't gentle- 
men just free with their money at such 
times !" 

Then Briggs had to hurry off to Wea- 
verton to send a telegram to Sir Gteorge 
Plaistow, Bart., informing that gentleman 
that "urgent business" would detain his 
grandson at Winstowe for some days. 

" What the devil can the boy mean 1" 
shouted the Baronet at Miss Pheemie^ 
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whom ill fate had selected as the victim who 
should take the yellow envelope to his 
study. 

'Tm sure I can't imagine," said Miss 
Pheemie, shaking very much. 

*' Pheemie, you're a fool I Go and send 
my Lady here at once, she^s got some 
sense," bawled Sir George. 

In due course of time the old man ob- 
tained the fullest possible information as 
to "what the boy meant,'* and for days 
everyone avoided the study, as though some 
ravenous beast were chained up there. 

Until Pelham Pettigrew arrived. 

Then the '* lion was bearded in his den," 
and the Baronet gradually tamed by the 
matchless tact and winning tongue of his 
sole friend. 

'''Ah, yes," said Mr. Pettigrew confi- 
dentially to his cigarette, as he stood by 
the fire in the cosy Hazelcroft smoking- 
room that night, ''the case of my young 
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friend Mallinger is an admirable instance 
of the truth of the proverb — ' tout vient k 
celui qui salt attmdre^ quite, quite ! " 

Here 1 must take leave (reluctantly, 
indeed) of Mr. Pelham Pettigrew. 

There are rumours that he will soon be 
Mr. Baron Pettigrew; but assuredly no 
titles, no honours, no reputation can add to 
his vrorth as a man, or render the fact more 
patent than it already is to those who really 
know him, that under the mask of being 
a '* case-hardened man of the world " he 
hides a heart as tenderly capable of feeling 
for others as that of David Earle himself. 

Nor had his wonderful powers of pene- 
tration been at fault when he foretold the 
fate of Mrs. Tremlett. 

Tremlett Court is desolate ; its windows 
are closely barred ; its lovely terraces and 
gardens neglected; its gates grow rusty 
on their hinges for lack of use. 

And its unhappy mistress is the inmate 
of a private mad-house. 
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*' Sorrow for her son's death drove her 
into a melancholy mania," said the world 
—''how sad!" 

Then the world straightway went its 
way, and forgot that such a person as 
Mrs. Tremlett existed. 

But there is one faithful attendant ever 
at the side of the poor lady, one creature 
who never forgets, and never wearies. 

Her mistress does not recognise Pon- 
sonby: memory has ceased to link even 
one day to its fellow ; and as to the past 
years, thf y are to her as though they had 
never b#en. Yet is the mad woman more 
easily controlled, more manageable in the 
hands of her old attendant than in those 
of any oaier person. 

And to Ponsonby this is reward enough. 

Who cannot imagine the happiness of 
Uncle David in that of his children ? 

As he watches Idlian^s happy face, and^ 
listens to her voice, singing as she goes 
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about her household duties, or wanders 
among the roses that are now making the 
Winstowe garden fair with their countless 
blossoms, and sweet with their perfumed 
breath, it seems to David Earle as though 
the God whom he has served throughout 
a long lifetime, has blessed him very 
bountifully, and "prospered the work of 
his hands " beyond all that it could have 
entered into his heart tO' conceive. 

Has not the boy whom his hand rescued 
from the depths of poverty been to him 
more than ever son was to father ? 

And now, in his declining years, does 
not the very peace that '' passeth all un« 
derstanding'^ shine in his heart as the 
mellow western sunlight gilds an evening 
sky? 

For it is well with those he loves, and 
though the time cannot be far distant 
when the ''silver chord of life shall be 
loosed '' and *' the golden bowl be broken," 
when the '^ shadows shall fall upon the 
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mountains " and the ^' spirit return to Grod 
who gave it," the evening of Uncle 
David's life is, in truth, a '* golden sunset/' 

It is Sunday evening when we . pay our 
last visit to Winstowe, 

Lilian has been singing, and the last 
notes of that' grand anthem, ^' Guide us, 
thou great Jehovah I" have but just 
died away. 

It is an old custom that Liljan should 
sing to Uncle David of a Sunday evening, 
and she is very, very careful in f ulfiUing 
every wish and fancy of his just now ; for 
the time will shortly come when she must 
leave him. Not altogether; Will would 
never expect her to do that ; but instinct 
tells the girl that once she is a wife, things 
will never again be quite the same, and 
very tender, veiy loving is she to Uncle 
David in these last few weeks of their 
being together as of old. 

She has risen from the piano, and lingers 
a moment by his chair, touching softly the 
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silver- white head and asking if the music 
has pleased him. 

" Yes, yes, my darling, but I am getting 
a little sleepy ; I think I must try to take 
^ fprty winks.' " 

Which is a fiction on Uncle David's 
part, for it is not the time of day for his 
" forty winks." 

However, the loving fable is successful, 
and with a smile LiUy passes on to where 
some one is sitting at the wide open win- 
dow. 

This girl whom I have tried to put 
before you as by no means a "perfect 
woman," but yet all-womanly and real 
even in her failings, knows nothing of that 
prudery and affectation which leads some 
women to endeavour to enhance their own 
value in the eyes of a lover by an assumed 
indifference. 

Quite naturally she goes across the room 
to Will and slips her hand in his. 
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And lie clasps it close and draws her 
down beside him on the wide window- 
seat. 

Her head droops against his shoulder, 
and her grave sweet eyes look dreamily 
out into the evening that is growing dusk 
with the coming of that soft balmy dark- 
ness only felt in the calm of a summer's 
night. Every flower is giving but its 
sweetest perfume, and "robin's plaintive 
even-song " seems like the utterance of a 
pathetic joy, so passionately dear as to 
approach the very verge of pain. 

And in the distance, against a sky 
where here and there faint stars begin to 
shimmer, the grand old towers of that 
Cathedral, where once a little " waif and 
stray " sought shelter from cold and weari- 
ness, stand out in bold relief; while 
'* chime! chime! chime!" ring out the 
soft sweet voices of the bells, seeming 
like God's benediction on their happy 
love. 
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Hark I the last mellow tone has vi- 
brated through the quiet night. 

They listen, but the beUs have " said 
their say '* — ^for that time, at least. 

Then Will speaks. 

That is, if you can call "speaking" a 
whisper so low, that Bijou, sleeping with 
his little yellow ball of a head tucked 
imder Tiis wing just above them, never 
stirs a feather at the sound. 

" Pet . . they will ring for us soon " 

She creeps a little closer to him in the 
flower-scented gloaming, and steals her 
arm about his neck. 

And he bends down to the face that 
lies against his breast, and lays his lips 
upon the little smiling mouth that is so 
eloquent in silence. 

Meanwhile, that arch-hypocrite. Uncle 
David, is wo< taking his "forty winks." 
His chair is at the far end of the long 
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room, and looking down its vista, he can 
see a fair picture, of which the frame is 
the rose-wreathed window,, and this pic 
ture is so full of content and joy to him in 
the beholding, that his eyes grow hazy 
with a tearful mist that is the very dew of 
thankfulness. 

It is a pretty picture too ! 

So pretty that the climbing roses and 
the little milk-white steriy jasmine flow- 
ers, push themselves in through the open 
window to enjoy it. 

A girl, with her head upon her lover's 
breast, and her hand clasped in his ; an 
embodiment of the ideal of that dear so- 
lace God has given to man — " Love : strong 
as deaths 

Thus then we take leave of Uncle David 
and the children of his adoption. 

The old man's heart is bright with the 

radiance of earth that is called love, and 

,the light of Heaven that holds the two- 
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fold radiance of faith and hope, and of 
him it may be said, God's promise given 
of old has been indeed fulfilled, '^ At Even- 
tide it shall he Light.'' 



THE END. 
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ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J, W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
niustrations. 15s. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

LoBD Duffebin's Toub thbough Bbxtibh Columbia in 1876. By 
MoLTNEuz St. John. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. With Portrait of 
Lord Dufferin. (In Jime,) 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of ** My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols. 2 Is. 

** The praise which the Athenmtm gave to the first portion of Major Lof tns's work, 
2nay be fairly awarded to the second. These reminiscences are pleasantly told. 
There ia a cheeiiness about fhem which communicates itself to the reader."— 
ilMenjniin. 

** A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read." — Standard. 

"A remarkably Interesting work. The genial manner in which everything is 
described gives the book a great charm, while the evident truthfulness and kind- 
heartedneps of the author add value and attractiveness to every linc'^^CTnitecf 
Sertriu Magmine. 

"Headers who relish a spirited and varied narrative wiU find Major Loftus's 
volumes most enjoyable." — Graphic. 

**This continuation of Major Lof tus's experiences and adventures wUl be wel- 
comed most heartily by all who were charmed by his former volumes. We have 
seldom read a book which wUl afford greater pleasure, instruction, and amuse- 
ment"— ifeMefver. 

"We can most strongly recommend the perusal of Major Loftus's reminiscences, 
extending over a most eventful period in the history of England. The work is 
not only replete with interesting matter, but it is written In that chatty, easy style 
which is so much to be appreciated in a book of the kind."— ITfitleei Service Oazette. 

CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lobd 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Sebies. 2 vols, demy 8vo. SOs. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Bean- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbum; Sirs Walter Scott, G. WombweU, A. Barnard, John 
EUey, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smitii, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, Oeorge Oolman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foots ; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdunes Catalani, Grassini, Bachel, &c. 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantiy."— PoJI MaU Oatette. 

" This second series of Lord William Lennox's highly-interesting reminiscences 
of political, social, Uterary, sporting, and theatrical Bfe, is one of the best books of 
the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart sayings, witticisms, and 
repartees are to be found on every page.' —Cinirf JoumaL 

"This work will be very widely read. The author has had quite exceptional 
opportunities for observhug the remarkable men of his time, and he has used these 
opportunities in a very profitable and satisfactory manner. He is generally amus- 
jng and displays keen observation and kindly judgment"— Joftn BuU. 

" These volumes are very interesting from ttie personal element which pervades 
them. Tliere are not many men in England who have enjoyed the same varied 
experience as Lord William Lennox. His book is rich in remixiiscenoes of literary, 
theatricfU, and club celfibrities."— tStondaniL 
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LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 

Fbanck. By Chablbs Dukb Yonob, Begins Professor of Modem 
History and English Literatnre in Queen% College Belfast. New 
AND Chbafeb Edition. 1 vol. large post 8vo, wiiSi Portrait. 9b. 

** FrofesBor Tonga's *LIfe of Marie Antoinette * BappUes, in a mostattraotlYe and 
readable shape, all the latest information respecting this nnf ortanate Qoeen^'* — 
Church QuarUrlif Review. 

" A work of remarkable merit and Interest, which wfll, we donbt not, become 
the most popular English hiatory of Marie AntoiDette."— ^i>ectator. 

** A work of considerable yalne. It is a most interesting and carefnlly-considered 
biography, as well as a yaloable elucidation of a portion of the politioal history of 
the last century.**— J/orfnn{^ Pott 

* * This book is well written, and of thrilling interest **^ila»fem|f. 

M An inyalnable biography ; one of the yery bestof modem times.**— J^euoifiwr. 

** A narratiye fall of Interest from first to last To tell it clearly and straight- 
forwardly is to arrest at once the attention of the reader, and in these qualities of 
a biographer Professor Yonge leayes little to be desired.**— Oh^^pAte. 

EEOOLLEOTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonoe, 
Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe/' &o. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

** The author of this yery interesting memoir was a French gentleman of andent 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the seryice of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, haying distinguished himself in the Grand Army, retired from military 
life in 1888, and surylyed to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the Oom- 
mime of 187L The personal career of M. de Gtonneyille, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest— for he was an officer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, yigUant, and with great presence of mind. The 
most yaluable part of these memoirs consists in the light they throw on the great 
age of military wonders and reyoluticm which passed before M. de Gonneyille*B 

2es. The work contains some interesting details on more than one campaign of 
e Grand Army which haye not, we belieye, been disclosed before; and it aMs to 
our knowledge respecting the struggle in Poland and Prussia in 1807, and seyeral 
passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us. also, within the presence of Na- 

Kleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire ; and 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are eyidently genuine and yery charac- 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weaknes& The work discloses a yarlety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon*s escape from Elba, the Hundred 
IHkys, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Beyolution of July, 1880. We haye dwelt 
at liength on this Instructiye record of the experiences of a memorable age^ and 
can conmiend it cordially to our readers.**— 27to Timet. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 2l8. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to giye us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Eyery word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now yaluaUe. 
Hajor Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and ha 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and yigour. Some of his sea stories are 
fts laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,* while many of his adyentnres on 
shore remind us ox Charles Leyer in his freShest daya During his sea life 
HaJor Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
I>uke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., hewasbroiuALtlnto 
personal relation with the allied Soyereigns, the Duo D*Angoul8me^ Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
haye not often read.**— «Ston<2srd 
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HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontaineblbau, 

ViNCSNNES. By ALEXAin>EB Baillib CocHBANE, M.P. lvol.8vo. los. 

" A very interesting yolnme.*'— Times. 

"A lively and agreeable book fnll of action and colour.*'— il^Aefueum. 

"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— ^ritisA (Quarterly Review. 

"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is fall of life 
and colour."— J/brntngr Pott. 

" A well ezecnted book by a polished and vigorous writer.*'— TAe World, 

" An interesting and pleasantly written volume.*'— Tlim^ Fair. 

** The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct, and interest the reader. 
Throughout there is a vigour of narrative and description that stamps the author 
«s a most successful historian, thoroughly accurate and impartial**- C^fmrt/oumaJ. 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 

Edwabd Walfobd, M.A., Author of " The Oounty Families," &c. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"Two exceedingly entertaining volumes. Mr. Walford*B book will be widely 
read, and we are sure nobody will regret having read iV—PaU JfaU Gazette. 

"A very amusing and interesting book, containing a variety of remarkable 
Episodes in the Ustory of many of our noble families."— i/omt'nfir PosL 

" A very charming and readable book. It contains a large amount of Asef nl and 
interesting matter.**— JoAfi BuU. 

" An entertaining, valuable, and instructive work.**— Doily Telegraph. 

" This work is replete with interest, information, and anecdota It will take its 
place beside the best standard volumes, and no library, public or private, will be 
complete without iV^CourtJotimal. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GxTTHBiB, Author of "Through Russia." 2 vols, crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 218. 

"Written with intelligence and abUity.'*— PoU Mall Oazette. 

" A book that will well repay perusal.'*— Z>at7y yews. 

"A charming book— clever, interesting and entertaining.**— Xomfon. 

" A book of much pleasant reading.**— fi^v^jMci 

** A pleasantly written book. Mra Quthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit*'— <SSfafuftird 

** There are few books about India which in point of freshness of matter and 
ipn.ce of manner will compare with these volumes."— tScotmian. 

** A graphic sketch of up-country life in India which can hardly fail to attract a 
numerous circle of readers.*'— >/oAn Bulk 

" Mra Guthrie is favourably known by her Busaian book, but her Indian volumes 
will find a largor number of readera. Her charming book affords a truthful and 
agreeable picture of an English laay*B life in India.*'— GiZofia 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MoKNS, R.V.Y.C., Author of " English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 vol. demy 8vo, vnth IllustrationB. 158. 

" There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly fresh and original, while 
f^e novel routes that he followed introduced him to many interesting places which 
are too much neglected by ordinary tourists.** — Saturday Retfiew. 

"An agreeably written story of a pleasant tour."— Petf< Mall Oazette. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptionB of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdota Mr. 
Moens gives very valuable information to hia yachting readers.'*— »9/>orttRy CfaxetU 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ABAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hefwobth Dizom. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy Svo. SOs. 

**Iii two handsome yolnmea Mr. Dixon bere gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most pidnstaUng and 
elabomte that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and yersatiUty, that it gives a new aspect to muiy an old subject, and presents in 
% very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.** — 
AtheuBum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits In a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the numy who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more high]^ than laborious research and philosophic insight^'—i/bni^ Pc§L 

M xhe thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
conteibution to Engliah history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information—in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic^ 
is alive wiUi human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
teach a very high level of picturesque power."— Ztoi^y Ifeufg. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, m his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragcm and Anne Boleyn cive ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea" 
DaUf Tekgixipfi' 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
ByW. Hjefwobth Decon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 308. 
Oompleting the Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon*s * Histor y of two Queens * wOl be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers, whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's storv afforda 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque stylei The work should 
be found in every library.'*— Po»t 

»* Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of Interesting his readers, de has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect*'— 2>atly Num. 

**Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with BO much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, BO fidrly, or so attractively."— ilTote* and Q^eria. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsjlvaxiia. By W. Hbfwobth Decon . ANKwLiBRAETEDmoN. 

1 voL dexny 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 
" Mr. Dixon's *■ William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
Tised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instmctiTe memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— Examiner 
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COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

** Lord William's book is genial, discnraiye, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollectionB for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of me more f amons dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's tfish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp daring the occnpation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether nis volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Pott MaU OaxeUe. 

"Lord William Lennox is favourably known as the author of a charming book 
full of most interesting personal recoliections about the great and celebrated men 
he has known in his time. We have now from his facile and graceful pen another 
clever and amusing book, entitled * Coaching; with Anecdotes of the Boad,' whitdi 
is published at a most seasonable tima It would be very difficult to g^ve any 
adequate idea of the fascinating contents of Lord William Lennox's work in a 
brief space— suffice it to say that in the historical and antiquarian section the 
noble author's pleasant anecdotical humour imparts to what would otherwise be 
a dry performance all the charming gaiety of the sprightliest gossip. A very 
exceUent account is given of coaching in Ireland. A quaint account too, is given 
of some of the most ' movhig accidents * inddent to coaching, and Lord WiUiun 
tells some capital stories about crack drivers, both professional and amateur, who 
were once famous. Altogether, we may say his lordship has been successful in 

5 reducing a fresh and lively book, which contains, in the pleasant guise of aneo- 
ote and gossip, much information, both valuable and curious, on what may be 
called an out-of-the-way subject"— Z>at7y Telegraph. 

"An extremely interesting and amusing work; chatty, anecdotical, and humor- 
ous. By far the best coaching book that has seen the Uig^t"— Clofte. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By HiB Wim 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

* 'This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' dianr which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
J^ntini, Bossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Gherubuxi, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
iMvid, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, 0. Elingemann, Lablache^ DragonettI, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bouzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchriSdex^Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti. G. Young, BaJfe, Braham, and muiy other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood^ recollections, it was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to livhig persons, but her extracts have 
been judidously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von BUlow, Litolff, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recogidzes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Gknldard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
HuUah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &o. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Duke of Gam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
niomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, && In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing aneodotea."— iKAcMeioii. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HBPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 808. 

Fbom tes Tdcbb:— "All fhe dTilized world— EngliBb, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takes an Interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we eAiall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plottlnff, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tiieir souls to God in the presence of anideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptionB 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a idne-Jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
gelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to uie story of Sir Walter 
aleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative, is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another came celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. in. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
^PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 80s. 
** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, ^e last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixoa'aJ^^Standard. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful etteoV*— Saturday Emew. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books^ is eminently readable."— Z>a% Jfewt. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Hiird Edition, 1 toL small 4to, 5s. bonnd. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .saperior to the average of what is called religious 
Uten.txae.^'—AtheiuBum. ^ 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Jnlina 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Manrica They are instinct with the devoat snbmissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; bat in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of langoage, which 
we hardly fhid even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drcu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide cirda A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— An'tisA 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Qttxen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined.**— vStondord 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit*'— GraDAicL 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

"This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able, ^e style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to find uninteresting.'*-VoAn Bull 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Inclnding His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfengeb Wal- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 

"Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
Important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesmui and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa*'— Jfomtnj^ Post, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTCLEiasimNiLDiLyiBS. 2ndEditi(m, 2y. 

**Two charming volumes, fuU of the most interesting and entertahiing matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered w^ Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherehi no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.**— Post 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Ld^ in 

Spain. By Mrs. Haryet, of Ickwell-Bury, Anthor of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

**A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confidentiy be recom- 
mended to all who want to know something about the inner life of Spidn."— Post. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montqomeht. 1 vol. 8to. 14s. 
** A most entertaining and instructive work."— Court Journal. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. O. 

Jbaffbbson. 2 yoIb. 8yo. SOs. 

"This book is readable and amnfiing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its' appurtenances Is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page.**— Ifomtn^ Post. 

" We cordially recommend these very amusing and instructiye volumes. Tbey 
are racy in style, rich In anecdote, and full of good nenBe.''— Standard. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 
** The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of pictnresqiia 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer, ^e 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial hiter- 
est at the present tima**-'PaM Jfall Cfazette. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. Bv J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 lUustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetiiam's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathiea*' — Athenmtm. 

** Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well 'informed man ; he writes 
pleasantiy, and it should be strange if every one in a volume of this size does not 
^d much that is fresh and novel '—PaK Mail Gazette. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA; 

By 0. J. Andbrsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," Ac. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North.'* 1 volume 
dexny 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 
" This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damam 
land are especially to be recommended to tiie naturalist*'— vSoturdc^ Reviem. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and niustrations. 15s. 
** A volume decidedly above the average of books of mingled travel and sport 
He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion."— uK^kenonim. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

BA.TUE. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
" By the aid of this really entertaining book the Cosas de Espana of the moment 
may be brought before the mind's eye.'^'-Athenmum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habvet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 15s. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
beet advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we moat 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer."— T^tme*. 

MEMOIKS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z^aiZy News. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
***The Exiles at St Germains' will be every whit as popular aa * The Ladye 
Shakerley.' ''-^Standard. 
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WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OP *JOHN HAIIFAX; 

Each in One Volnmoi elegantly printed, bonndi and illnstrated, price 68* 

christian's mistake. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's KINGDOM. 



WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OF <SAU SLICE.' 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 68. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, price Ss. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BY OEOBQE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s» 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OP 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. By George 

Hao Donald, LL.D., Author of " Alec Forbes," " David Elginbrod," 
" Robert Falconer," &e. S toIs. 

WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. 

(In June.J 

ANNETTE. By the Author of « St. Olave's," «SiC. 

2 Tola. (Just Seacb^.J 

THE BURTHEN OF EEUBEN. By Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, Author of "Gentianella," "Wild Hyacinth,'* "No Love 
Lost," &c. 3 vols. 

BRIDGET. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author of 

" Kitty," &c. 3 vols. 

" MisB Betham-Edwards' story is happy in its conceptioD, and fairly successfol 
in setting forth some interesting characters."— ^^A«namm. 

WINNIE'S HISTORY. By M. CM. Simpson. 3 v. 

" A charming story, full of grace and tendemras."— Jfajt/btr. 
"Written with delicacy and Qa.re."— Academy. 
" This book is altogether worth reading."— ^jMctotor. 

" A deeply interesting novel, marked by good sense, high moral feeling, and a 
thorough knowledge of human life." — Court Journal. 

ALL FOR HERSELF. By Shirlet Smith. 3 vols. 

"A decidedly clever story, well worth reading. The style Is easy and good.**— Pof^ 
"The reader is carried on by the pleasant, crisp style."— TVmef. 
" A brilliant and charming novel"— (7our< Journal. 
"A well told story, of very great interest"— f^raminer. 

MR. CHARLTON. By the Author of «Anne Dysart,'" 

&G, 3 vols. 

"A very readable and entertaining novel*'- P(»<L 

" A good Bto^. told with a liyeliness and clevemesa which do not suffer the in- 
terest to flag. The characters are drawn with naturalness and force."— Spectator. 

ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daniel. 3 vols. 

" ' One Gk)lden Summer * has the characteristics of a good novel It is written in 
a ladylike style, has a definite plot, and shows a knowledge of society on the part 
of the aatilor."— ilcociemy. 

GLENOAIRN. By IzA Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 

" A powerful story, in which Miss Hardy has shown considerable force of con- 
ception and delicacy in delineating character."— ^Ac Times. 

"A distinctly clever novel, with a bold and striking plot, and at least four 
incisively drawn leading characters.*'— ^ca<femy. 

ANNE WARWICK. By Georgiana M. Craik. 2 v. 

" This book is, in our Judgment, most unusually good. It deserves to be read. 
The tmth and delicacy of the character-drawing are most remarkable.**— ileodemtf. 
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MBS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 

" Chronicles of Garlingf ord," &c, 3 vols. 

**MrB. Oliphant has written novels of more ambitions purpose than *Mrs. 
Arthur,' bnt we donbt whether she has ever produced a book revealing so com- 
pletely her knowledge of human nature. All the personages are drawn with un- 
failing dramatic and realistic power; and some of them are among the finest 
character-creations Mrs. Oliphant has yet achieved. Altogether *Mrs. Arthur ' is 
one of the most thoroui^y enjoyable productiona of its author's unwearied and 
versatile pen.*'— ^Vcodnum. 

DIANA, LADY LYLE. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Not a few of his oonoeptio°B are fresh 
and original, many of his scenes are highly dramatic, many of his descriptions 
show a keen faculty of artistic observation, and impress you with a Uvely sense of 
their fidelity."— 77k« Times. 

*' Mr. Dixon's powers are. in many ways, such as to lead the world to expect a 
good novel from him, and his readers will not be satisfied with what is less than 
exoeUent They feel that they have a right to look for a story well put together 
and a rapid succession of exciting incidents, and in these expectations they will 
not be disappointed. Mr. Dixon's book is undoubtedly original The reader's at- 
tention is at once arrested, and his interest kept alive throughout"— uKAerueuia 

"A book of extraordinary merits. A vivid and vigorous romance of real life. 
To say that this remarkable story is * original ' would convey no adequate idea of 
its sterling unconventionality of conception, design, and treatment"— Post 

'* * Diana, Lady Lyle,' is a most interesting novel The heroine herself is charm- 
ingly, powerfully, and naturally drawn. The descriptions are fresh, vigorous, and 
picturesque. The interest not only never flags, but grows in intensity to the end. 
Altogether, Mr. Dixon's first novel is a success."— 27^ World, 

THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By Gbobge 

Mao Donald, LL.D., Author of "Alec Forbes," " Robert Falconer," 
" David Elginbrod," Ac. 3 vols, 

"Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into human nature, and its poetiy, 
place this book in the first rank of novels of the year."— /oAn Butt, 

PHOEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Chronicle of Car- 

UNQFOBD. By Mrs. Oliphant. Secojid Edition, 8 vols. 
" Tliis novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interrat goes on 
growing to the end. Phcebe is excellently drawn."— 2Vmea 

MARK EYLMER'S REVENGE. By Mrs. J. K. 

Spender, Anthor of " Jocelyn's Mistake," Ac. 3 vols. 

" A thoroughly good and well written book, which both deserves and will repay 
perusal."— JSrttttA Quarterlp Review. 
" A bright and entertaiiilng novd."— /oftn Butt. 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Mary Cecil Hat, 

Anthor of ^* Old Myddelton's Money," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
** A very powerful story- bright, fresh, and sparkling."- ^^omlner. 

EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes Smith, Author of 

" Eastern Pilgrims." 3 vols. 
** A very interesting, sensible, and wholesome story."— /o^ Buil 

POWER'S PARTNER. By May Bykne, Author 

of " Ingram Place," &c. 3 vols. 
" A good novel hi all respecta It deserves snocess."— Port. 

U 



Wc^tt i^t (Sn^tnid ^atrcnagt at Per pts^esfs. 

Published annuaRy, in One Vol, royal 8tH>, unth the Arms heautifuBy 
engraoed^ nandscme^ bomdf with giU edges, price 31s, 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-SIXTH EDITIOH FOB 1 877 IS HO.W EEADT. 

LoDGB^s Feeraob AND BASozncTAOB is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, hononrs, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorical View of the Peerage. 

Farliamentary Boll of the Hotuse of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, In their 
orders of Precedenca 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Oollectiye list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Boyal. 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetioal List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of Knglsnd, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



** This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It la 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.'*'~2Vmes. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to bo 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*'— ^jpeetator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— P<wfc 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peersga It is the stAndard 
authority on the subject"— <6fton<tordL 
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HURST & BUCKETTS STAITOARD UBRAEY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIB J. OILBEBT, MTLLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSIEB, 
POTMTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnms, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 6b, 

L— SAH SLICK'S NATTTBE AND HUMAN NATTTBE. 

**The flnt yolimie of MeBsrs. Hnrat and Blackett's Standard library of Cheap Editionn 
forms a yerv good beginning to what will doubtless be a very saooessfol nadertaking. 
* Nature and Hunan Mature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitied to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
m its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a dear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being weU iUnstrated and elegantiy bound.**— Pott 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentieman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand ae a gift book in many household&"— ^xomuMr. 

m.— THE CBESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative^ and its ubefnl and Interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit'* — Quarterlf Beview, 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

u * Nathalie * Is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gradons and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ^Mausum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'^ 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, weB- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advioe to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa**— £2om6ier. 

VL— ADAU GRAEME. By MSS. OLIPHANT. 

"A Story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.**-PM<. 

Vn.— SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration.'*— ifeMoi^ier. 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A ptotnresque book on Home and its ecdesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Cathoua Cardinal Wlsemui has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will ezdte no ill-feeling in those who are most consdentiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ilMefMNim. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A life for a life * the author is fortunate in a good subject) and has prodnoed a 
work of strong effect**— ^Memnim. 
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HUEST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

X.— THE OLD OOUBT STJBTJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readen, and moit welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinda of reading."— JEEmm^nflr. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been pnbllBhed alnoe BosweU pro- 
duced his reminiaoenoes of Jobnaon.*'— Obierver. 

XI.— MABGABET AJU) HEB BBIDESUAID& 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
fhemselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and oii- 
ginalily about It qnlte charming."— iKtouBum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAlf SLIGK 



" The publications included in this Library haye all been of good quality ; many give 

if ormation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 

The manner in which the Oheap Editions forming the series is produced, deservea 



«8pecial mention. The paper and print are nnexceptUmable ; there is a steel oigraying 
In each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— ^xomtNer. 

XnL— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Orescent and the dross * has the saoae 
•elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— GtloAc: 

XIY.— FAMILY SOMANCE ; OS, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCRAOY. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesthig book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table.*'— ^STtondordL 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustatais the author's high reputation."— iSuNdc^r Tima. 

XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and toll of oppor- 
ione instruction.**— 2Vniei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
-one of the most popular works of the day.*'— P<wC 

XVin.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attracttva**— Poifc 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, w e should give it aplaoe between * John Halifax ' and 
**The Caxtona' *''-r8Umdaird, 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present eheap and 
'elegant edition includes the true story of the Ck>Ueen Bawn."— TUttftrotod ifewa 

XXL— ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

*** Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh; it ii a nharmlng etory 
full of delicate character-painting.*'— iKAefunifn. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FBOH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Stadies from life * are remarkable for graphio power and observatioiL Tbe 
l)Ook will not «^*»"^'**^"^ the reputation of the aocomplished author."— tScrttirdiqfitevtaft 

XXm.— OSAKDMOTHES'S HONET. 

" We commend *Grandmother*B Money * to readers In search of a good novaL The 
chuaoters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— ilMaMMni. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book.**— iltAaueum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— Zoneef. 

XXV.— NO OHUBOH. 

** We adTlse all who have the opportunity to read this book.*'— iKAefumtn. 

XXVL— mSTEESS ANB MAIB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tiva**— ilMenaniiik ** A charming tale charmingly told."— tSftandard 

XXVn.— LOST ANB SAVEB. By HON. HBS. NOBTON. 

** * Lost and Sayed * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noYcL'*— nmea 
** A noyel of rare ezcellenca It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.'*— J^jpominer. 

XXVnL— LES mSEBABLES. By VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
**The merits of 'Les Miserables* do not merely consist In the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarter^ Bmea. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultara It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a weU-managed story, dearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika**— Ilmea 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EBWABB IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema**- Ifmei: 

** A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reUgious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
Btmctlon , interest, and consolation."— Aarfwrdov Eeovew. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

u This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *— ^Mencniin. 

XXXn.— SAH SHOE'S ADiEBIOAN HUHOUB. 

**Dip where yon will Into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priML'*-^oit 

XXXm.— CHBISTIAN'S IHSTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake* a novel without a fault"— I^tmei: 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervftdoe 
the work from the first page to the last"— ilMeMBton. 

U 
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XXXV.— AGNES. By VBS. OLIPHAITT. 

** * Agnes * is « novel Bnperior to any of Mrs. Oliphanfe former worka**— iltAenflnm. 
** A story whose pathetic beaaty will appeal irresistibly to all readerB."^i'Mt 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**This Is one of those pleasant tales In which the author of * John Halifax* speaka 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa"— £d»xm«ner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEEICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A very Interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and welL"— 2¥mea 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read llr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— i8M«rday Revieu. 

XXXVin.— EOBEET FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Boberi Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest hmnan 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/'— ilMenamm. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u^The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^KAemeum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 
** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— Ilimei!. 

XLH.- A BBAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympattiy 
with human nature, aiid permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— .ffxamcMT. ' 

XUn.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle m readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iSftoiKfcrdL 

XIIV.— SAU SLICE?S AMEBIOANS AT HOMK 

**ThiB is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— ^Gtfondiird 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we ean 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring cluurm than the graceful 
sketdhes in this work."— ZThtted Service Magazine. 

XLY1.—A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Boss in June * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching whidh we owe to tine industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own wiui even * The Ohronicles of Carlingford.' "— IVmea 

XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADT. By E. F. FOTNTEB. 

** There is a great desl of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
mmffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader."— rimei. 
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